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SOME HISTORIC LINES IN MISSOURI. 


(Second Paper Continued.) 


Injustice to the Sacs and Foxes. 


That the policy of our government towards the Saes and 
Foxes was unjust, there can be no doubt, and that the claim 
of those Indians to the territory North of the Missouri was, 
im 1804, superior to that of the Osages or any other tribes, there 
can also be no doubt. This claim was distinctly recognized 
by the treaty of November 3, 1804. That treaty designated a 
‘‘line between the lands of the United States and of the said 
tribes,’’ (the Saecs and Foxes) and that line began on the 
Missouri river opposite the mouth of the Gasconade, and ran 
northwestwardly to the Jeffreon, and then down that river 
to the Mississippi, and the Government solemnly agreed to 
protect these tribes against the encroachments of its own 
citizens and others upon their lands, and to remove any 
intruders found thereon upon complaint of the Indians. 

Governor Lewis, in 1808, recognized that the Boone’s 
Lick country was far advanced into the Indian country in 
ordering Col. Cooper to retire below the mouth of the Gas- 
conade, and Governor Howard, in defining the boundaries of 
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St. Charles, October 1, 1812, also recognized the fact that 
the Indian title to the lands, west and north of the Sac and 
Fox lines of 1804, had not been extinguished. 

The General Assembly of the Territory, elected Novem- 
ber, 1812, on the 31st day of December, 1813, five years after 
the Osage treaty, also recognized the Indian title to the 
lands west and north of the Sac and Fox lines of 1804, by 
making St. Charles County cover the Sae and Fox cession 
only, and by directing the Governor to annex to that county, 
for governmental purposes, any lands north and west of it, 
whenever the Indian title thereto should be extinguished. I 
wish for you to note the fact here that Governor William 
Clark, who had succeeded Howard as Governor, approved this 
act of the Territorial Legislature. 

After the close of the war of 1812-1815, many immigrants 
found their way to the Boone’s Lick country, but the settlers 
there were outside the pale of civil government, and they 
became clamorous for the organization of this part of the 
Territory into a county. Another factor entered into the 
situation. As has been stated, orders were given in 1814 
for plans for the survey of the lands west of the Mississippi, 
and the settlers in the Indian reservations were anxious to 
get titles to the lands on which they had squatted; but lands, 
to which the Indian title had not been extinguished, could 
be neither surveyed, sold, nor organized into a county. What 
was to be done? So far, no one had claimed that the Indian 
title to the lands thus occupied had been extinguished. But 
a large and influential population was seated there perma- 
nently, to all appearances, and a ‘‘condition and not a 
theory’’ confronted the Territorial and National officials, but 
it seems they were equal to the emergency. They bethought 
them of the Osage treaty, which ceded all the lands of the 
Osage tribes north of the Missouri. Why could not that 
treaty be made to extinguish the title of all Indians to the 
lands north of that river? And within two months after 
he heard of the treaty of peace at Ghent, Governor Clark 
issued the proclamation heretofore referred to, defining the 
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Osage Indian lines north of the river, denying the title of 
any other Indian to the lands there, and annexing a vast 
territory, extending from the mouth of the Kansas river, 
140 miles north, and thence to the Des Moines river to St. 
Charles County for government purposes. That was March 
9, 1815. This was the first official step taken to deprive the 
Sae and Fox Indians of their lands. The next step was the 
act of the Territorial Legislature of January 23, 1816, organiz- 
ing the County of Howard. 

So far so good. But the surveys of the public lands were 
then proceeding and it was demanded that the lands, west 
of the Sac and Fox Indian line of 1804, should be surveyed 
and sold. Now it was necessary for the Federal officials to 
take a hand, and they lost no time in doing it. William C. 
Rector ordered the surveys of the Osage Indian line north 
and south of the river. But Sullivan was not as grasping 
as Governor Clark, and he ran only one hundred miles north 
of the Misscari, and then east to the Des Moines, instead of 
one hundred and forty miles, as Clark did. When these 
surveys were made, it seemed the way was cleared to carry 
out all the wishes of the settlers in the Boone’s Lick country, 
but the Indians still hovered along their borders, and to 
proceed without consulting them would seem to invite further 
hostilities. At this point the Government adopted a policy 
utterly indefensible in law and in morals. It had for twelve 
years recognized the title of the Saecs and Foxes to the 
territory west of the line of 1804, and instead of obtaining 
new sessions of all these lands from these Indians, and paying 
them for them, it proceeded to enter into the treaties of 
amity of 1815-1816 with these tribes, by which the treaty 
of Novémber 3, 1804, was, in terms, ratified, and the strangest 
part of this strange tale is, Governor Clark, the author of 
the proclamation of March 9, 1815, was one of the commis. 
sioners of our Government in the making of these ratification 
treaties. So it appears that while the Territorial Legislature 
and the Government, and the Surveyor General of the United 
States, were denying the title of the Sac and Fox tribes to 
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the lands west of the line of 1804, the Government at 
Washington City, through Governor Clark, as one of its 
commissioners, was solemnly ratifying the treaty of November 
3, 1804, which obligated it to protect these tribes in the enjoy- 
ment of these same lands. But, notwithstanding the treaties 
of amity and of ratification, the officers went right along in 
the survey of the lands east and west of the line of 1804, 
locating west of the Boone’s Lick country, the 500,000 acres 
of Military Bounty Land, and throwing the same open to 
settlement and establishing a land office at Old Franklin for 
the sale of other lands, and where other lands were sold, tha 
sales beginning November 2, 1818. 

It is true, a feeble protest against appropriating these 
lands without consulting the Indians, came, November 29, 
1818, from Hon. Wm. H. Crawford, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, who had control of the survey and sale of the public 
lands at that time, but this was soon silenced, for on the 
3d day of March, 1819, a little over four months afterwards, 
Congress declared by statute that the right of preemption 
should exist in Howard County, Territory of Missouri. ‘‘any 
construction to the contrary notwithstanding.’’ 

The Government proceeded to survey and sell millions 
of acres of land west and north of the Sac and Fox boundary 
of 1804, and then finally obtained another cession from these 
Indians, covering all their lands in Missouri, by treaty made 
at Washington City, August 4, 1824, William Clark again 
acting for the United States. Thus, after ignoring their 
title for eight years, the Government by solemn treaty, 
acknowledged the validity of their title to the lands bounded 
by the Missouri on the south, by buying the title of them. 

Why the Government pursued this devious course, I am 
utterly unable to understand. When we contemplate our 
policy towards these Indians, we are constrained to look with 
less austerity upon the free-and-easy way in which the 
French and Spaniards were accustomed to deal with questions 
of this sort. They claimed the land as belonging to them, 
not to the Indians, but when France ceded the country to 
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us, we recognized the possessory right of the savages to the 
land they occupied, or used as hunting grounds, and we 
obtained that right from them by treaties, but on the score 
of justice and morality, it may be questioned whether the 
arbitrary methods of France and Spain were not less ob- 
jectionable than were the inconsistent methods to which our 
Government sometimes resorted. 

Having shown that the United States recognized the 
title of the Sac and Fox Indians to the lands north of the 
Missouri, by no less than five treaties, extending over a 
period of twenty years, let us now inquire into the foundation 
of the claim of Governor Clark, in his proclamation of 
March 9, 1815, that ‘‘the pretensions of other nations of 
Indians to lands,’’ lying within the limits of the Osage 
Purchase lines he had fixed, being of very recent date, were 
‘‘utterly unsupported by those usages and that possession 
and prescription upon which the original inhabitants of this 
country have been accustomed to found their territorial 
claims,’’ and that the Osage Treaty, of 1808, gave us the 
land north of the Missouri river. 

In the first place, it may be remarked that the old maps 
I have seen, show the habitat of the Osage tribes to have 
been south of the Missouri river. Captain Pike, in his ex- 
pedition in 1806, up the Osage river and to the west, 
reported that the Osages had originally dwelt upon the Osage 
river, but about a hundred years prior to the time of his 
visit to them, the Little Osages, by permission of the tribes, 
had settled on the Missouri river near where Malta Bend, 
south of that river, now is; but some years afterwards, 
finding themselves too hard-pressed by their enemies, they 
returned to the Osage river. 

In the report of Lewis and Clark, of their expedition 
across the continent, we find it stated that in the summer 
of 1804, the Old Missouri Village on the north side of the 
Missouri, and the Osage Village on the south side, were 
deserted, and it is added in the report that Lewis and Clark’s 
guides told them that the Saes, about the year 1700, had 
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attacked the Missouris in this village (the village on the 
north side of the river), killing two hundred, and that they 
then fled across the river and located a village three miles 
above that of the Little Osages, where they remained till 
about 1774, when they were again attacked by ike Sacs 
and other Indians, and reduced to a few families. And it 
is well known that Black Hawk, in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century made several incursions into the Osage 
country and drove the Little Osages and the Missouris from 
the Missouri river, and after the year 1800, an Osage Indian 
erossed the Missouri at the peril of his life. In view of 
these facts, how preposterous is the claim of Clark that the 
Osage title to the lands north of the Missouri was para- 
mount, for that is the meaning of his proclamation and that 
the pretensions of ‘‘other Indians’’ to these lands was recent, 
so recent that they had no valid title to them. 

We cannot escape the conclusion that Governor Clark 
was hard-pressed for a pretext to appropriate the lands of 
the Indians, and this was the most plausible one presenting 
itself to him. And when he signed the three treaties of 
1815-1816 confirming the title of the Saes and Foxes, and 
signed the treaty of 1824, by the terms of which the United 
States bought from these same Indians the very lands to 
which he had in 1815 proclaimed they had no title, he must 
have realized how flimsy the pretext he adopted was, and 
how inconsistent and indefensible his course had been. His 
conduct illustrates the adage that ‘‘where there is a will 
there is a way.’’ It is thought that no man in our eountry 
was a better friend of the Indians than Governor Clark, and 
this fact makes his course still stranger. 

This indefensible conduct of our Government also illus- 
trates, in a forcible way, how the inexorable logic of events 
controls human affairs. This was a contest between a 
superior race on one side, and an inferior race on the other, 
and step by step the inferior yielded to the superior. 

I stated in my paper on the Missouri Compromise Line 
that probably the conflict between the whites and negroes 
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in our country could not be settled by statesmanship but 
would have to be ground out ‘in the mills of time, in the 
suffering and tears of the people, and so we might here say that 
the Indian question was not wholly controlled by the states- 
men of our country, who, as a rule, at all times desired to 
deal fairly and honestly with the Aborigines, but history 
teaches us that the people brought about conditions which 
even the statesmen of the country could not ignore. Why 
they did not, however, upon finding a large population seated 
on the Indian lands in violation of treaty stipulations and 
the laws of Congress, buy the lands of the Indians instead 
of re-affirming their right to them no less than four times, 
and preferred to violate their solemn treaties by the adoption 
of a flimsy pretext, is at this time wholly unexplainable. 

What has become of the Saes and Foxes and the Osages, 
the proud sons of the prairies of one hundred years ago, who 
claimed and had title to the whole of our imperial Missouri? 

The Osages by the treaty of June 2, 1825, ceded the strip 
of land about twenty-three miles wide, between the Old Osage 
line and the west boundary of the State, and by subsequent 
treaties they were given a reservation in the Indian Territory, 
where they now dwell. In 1904, they numbered 1,895 souls, 
and their income at that time, from trust funds and other 
sources, was about fourteen dollars for each man, woman and 
child, per month, and besides, they had a large tract of 
land, the fairest in this Territory; but their tribal relations 
have now been sundered and their lands have been allotted 
to them in severalty, all of which, having lost the trusteeship 
of the Government, they will sown lose in their dealings with 
the whites. 


The Sacs and Foxes. 


The impartial historian of the future will, in strong 
terms, condemn our policy towards these tribes, and especially 
will he condemn our course in the Black Hawk War af 
1831-1832. The history of that war, though some of our 
most illustrious men participated in it, will ever remain, 
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when calmly viewed, a very dark chapter in our national 
career. It is true Black Hawk crossed the Mississippi into 
Illinois in violation of his treaty stipulations, but having 
plainly violated no less than four treaties itself, the Gov- 
ernment was in no position to charge Black Hawk with a 
violation of other treaties. Black Hawk could have very 
well retorted in the language of the poet: ‘‘The villainy 
you teach me I will execute, but I will better the instruction.’’ 
But Black Hawk did not cross the Mississippi to make war, 
for he took his women and children along, which proves his 
statement to be true that he intended to visit a nation 
on the Illinois to raise a crop. 

The blackest and most horrible part, however, of all 
our dealings with these tribes, was in firing twice upon flags 
of truce, during that war, once before the war had actually 
begun, and again, July 30, 1832, at Bad Axe, Wisconsin, 
where and when twenty-three Indians were killed, and only 
one American wounded,—shot in the leg. ‘To read the official 
reports of the War of 1832, and of the slaughter of helpless 
men, women and children, is enough to make the blood run 
cold. The official report of the last slaughter, (it was not a 
battle) stated: ‘‘Little discrimination seems to have been 
made between those in arms and the rest of the tribe. After 
they had sought refuge in the waters of the Mississippi, and 
the women, with their children on their backs were buffeting 
the waves in an attempt to swim to the opposite shore, 
numbers of them were shot by our troops.’’ But we will 
drop the curtain on this bloody and inexcusable tragedy in 
our history. Black Hawk was captured and was put on 
exhibition from Washington City through New England and 
back home, and the people made a hero of him wherever he 
went. In a few years he died. 

Many treaties have been made with the Saes and Foxes, 
led by Keokuk, the diplomat, and Black Hawk, the warrior, 
and at this writing they have almost disappeared. Only a 
remnant of them is left. A few are in Iowa, a few in 
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Nebraska, a few in Kansas, and the balance in the Indian 
Territory ; probably 1,200 of these survive. 


The Missouri-Iowa Line. 


The first petition of citizens for a state Government for 
Missouri, prepared in 1817, prayed for a state bounded on 
the east by the Mississippi river; south by the line of 36 
degrees 30 minutes north latitude; west by the Osage Pur- 
chase lines, north and south of the Missouri river, and north 
by a line running due west from the mouth of the Des Moines. 
The memorial of the Legislature of the Territory adopted 
November 21, 1818, asked for these boundaries for the State: 
Beginning on the Mississippi river at the line of 36 degrees 
north latitude; thence to the junction of Big Black and White 
rivers; up White river to the line of 36 degrees 30 minutes, 
and thence west to a point due south of the mouth of Wolf 
river; thence north through the mouth of that river to a 
point due west from the mouth of Rock river (in Illinois) ; 
thence east to the Mississippi river and down that river to 
the beginning. Wolf river empties into the Missouri in 
Kansas, opposite Section 1, Township 58, Range 38 west, 
and a north and south line through the mouth of that river 
would leave all of Atchison County, the most of Holt and 
a strip three miles wide off of Nodaway County to the west, 
and would include, south of the Missouri, one tier of Kansas 
Counties, and the north line prayed for by this memorial 
would have included, in Missouri, three tiers of Iowa Coun- 
ties, east of the proposed west line. The northwest corner 
of the State thus proposed, would have been near the north- 
west corner of Cass County, Iowa, about sixty-five miles 
north of the present boundary of our State. The southern 
line, called for by the memorial, would have included eight 
entire and parts of five Counties of Arkansas. Congress 
compromised somewhat, giving Missouri two Counties south 
of 36 degrees 30 minutes, Pemiscot and Dunklin, and running 
far enough west on the latter line to be due south of the 
south end of the Old Osage Indian line, running north from 
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the mouth of the Kansas river. The west and north lines of 
the State, as defined by the Act of Congress of March 6, 1820, 
ran north on a meridian, passing through the middle of the 
mouth of the Kansas river ‘‘to the intersection of the 
parallel of latitude which passes through the rapids of the 
river Des Moines, making the said line to correspond with 
the Indian boundary line; thence east from the point of 
intersection last aforesaid, along the said parallel of latitude 
to the middle of the channel of the main fork of the river Des 
Moines,’’ thence down that river and the Mississippi to the 
place of beginning. 

For a long time after the admission of the State into 
the Union, the largest portion of the territory lying north 
and west of us, remained, in a sense, derelict. In 1834, the 
territory north of our boundary was attached to the Territory 
of Michigan, and on April 20, 1836, (1) to the Territory of 
Wisconsin, the northern boundary of Missouri being made 
the southern boundary of the Wisconsin Territory, west of 
the Mississipppi. By this time, the settlers south and north 
of the Old Indian line had begun to jostle each other, and the 
Missouri officials and people concluded it was about time 
to have the northern line of the State definitely located, 
and on December 21, 1836, the Missouri Legislature passed 
an act authorizing the Governor to appoint three commis- 
sioners to survey that line, in conjunction with commissioners 
to be appointed by the President and by the Governor of 
Wisconsin Territory. The Governor of Missouri (Lilburn 
W. Boggs) appointed as such commissioners, February 4, 
1837, Col. Daniel M. Boone of Jackson County, Capt. Stephen 
Cooper of Howard County, and Elias Bancroft (2), but the 
President and the Governor of Wisconsin Territory failed 


1. By Act Dec. 23, 1834, of the Missouri Legislature the Governor 
by and with the advice of the Senate was authorized to appoint two 
commissioners and one skillful surveyor to ascertain and locate the 
northern and southern lines of the state, but the northern line was 
not surveyed under this act. 

2. It is here stated, Cooper was then of Howard county, but 
Governor Boggs stated he was of Lewis county, when he sent the 
names of the commissioners to the Senate. 
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to appoint commissioners. The Missouri commissioners ap- 
pointed Joseph C. Brown of St. Louis to survey the line. 
They proceeded to examine the Des Moines river, to locate, 
if they could, ‘‘the rapids of the river Des Moines,’’ called 
for in the act of March 6, 1820, and they determined upon 
a point near the Big Bend, 51 miles up the river by its 
meanders, from its mouth, at 40 degrees, 44 minutes 6 sec. 
onds north latitude, where they claimed they found rapids 
answering the call, and from that point they surveyed and 
marked a line to the Missouri river,—the Platte Purchase hav- 
ing at that time been added to Missouri, which extended her 
western boundary to that river. 

December 21, 1836, the date of the act authorizing the 
appointment of three commissioners, may be taken as the 
beginning of the controversy over the northern boundary of 
the state, which did not end till January 3, 1851. 

The above line was surveyed by Brown in July, August 
and September, 1837, and the commissioners made report 
which was approved by act of the Legislature of February 
11, 1839. 

April 12, 1838, the Territory of Iowa was formed, with 
the north line of Missouri as its southern line. June 18, 1838, 
Congress authorized the President to have this line surveyed, 
in conjunction with Commissioners from Missouri and Iowa. 
The President appointed Major Albert Miller Lea of Maryland 
to survey the line, but no commissioners were appointed by 
Missouri. Iowa appointed Dr. James Davis. Lea surveyed 
four lines, any one of which, he reported might be taken as 
that intended by the Act of March 6, 1820: 

1. The Old Indian boundary line surveyed by Sullivan 
in 1816: 

2. The parallel of latitude running due east and west 
through the northwest corner of the Osage cession fixed by 
Sullivan : 

3. The parallel passing through the middle of the rapids 
of the river Des Moines in the Mississippi river, and 

4. The line surveyed by Brown for Missouri in 1837. 
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Lea made his report to the Commissioner of the General 
Office, James Whitcomb, grandfather of James Whiteontb 
Riley, the poet. 
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A map of the lines surveyed by Maj. Lea is here given: 

D. E.—Line claimed by Missouri. 

C. F.—Old Indian Line. . 

C. G.—True meridian through northwest corner, fixed by 
Sullivan. 

B. H.—Meridian through the Des Moines rapids in the 
Mississippi river, and the line claimed by Iowa before Supreme 
Court. 

Dr. James Davis, on behalf of Iowa, reported the Old 
Indian line as the true one. 

The belt of land between the lines surveyed and claimed 
by Missouri and Iowa, respectively, at this time, was eight 
miles, sixty-eight chains and twenty links (nearly nine miles) 
wide at the Des Moines river, and eleven miles at the west end. 

August 23, 1839, Governor Lilburn W. Boggs of Missouri, 
issued a proclamation citing the Act of February 11, 1839, 
fixing the line at 40 degrees, 44 minutes and 6 seconds, and 
forbidding the exercise of jurisdiction south of that line 
by any one not acting by authority of this State. and di- 
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rected the militia officers, and their commanders, to hold them- 
selves in readiness to aid the civil officers of the State in 
the discharge of their duties. Robert Lucas, Governor of 
Iowa, about the same time, also issued a proclamation, for- 
bidding the exercise of jurisdiction by Missouri officials north 
of the Old Indian line, and authorizing the arrest and trial 
of all persons attempting to exercise official functions on 
the disputed strip, not sanetioned by the laws of Iowa 
Territory. 

In 1839 the only settlement on the disputed strip was 
near the present town of Farmington, Van Buren County, 
(Iowa). In August 1839, Uriah S. Gregory. commonly called 
‘*Sandy,’’ sheriff of Clark County, Missouri, went to the 
above settlement on the disputed strip, where a large crowd 
was raising a house, and demanded taxes from the settlers 
there, but they treated the demand with contempt and 
ordered ‘‘Sandy’’ to retire to his own State, which he lost 
no time in doing. He went to Waterloo in his county and 
reported the resistance he had met in the performance of 
his official duties. Governor Boggs at once issued another 
proclamation, urging all officers to stand firm and do their 
duty. November 30, 1839, Gregory made another effort to 
eollect taxes from those living on this disputed land, and 
this time the sheriff (Sheffelman) of Van Buren County, 
Iowa, arrested him for usurpation of authority, took him 
first to Farmington, where there was a large and excited 
crowd, and from there to Muscatine, where he was imprisoned 
for a short time, but finally released on his own recognizance. 
This caused great excitement in both jurisdictions. The 
County Court of Clark County met at Waterloo and entered 
an order calling for the militia to aid the Sheriff in enforcing 
the laws. Pursuant to orders of Governor Boggs, Major 
General David Whillock called for 2,200 men of his Division 
(the 14th). December 7, 1839, Col. Chauncey Durkee’s regi- 
ment of Lewis County was en route to the seat of war without 
tents, almost destitute of blankets, and only partially armed. 
At La Grange, some of his men broke into the store of 
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Charles S. Skinner, and took groceries, blankets and other 
supplies, worth hundreds of dollars. This was approved by 
General O. H. Allen, and Skinner was afterwards reimbursed 
by the State, at least partially, for his losses. The Lewis 
County regiment and a Clark County battallion went into 
camp on Fox river, near Waterloo, where a force from Knox 
County joined them, raising the total number in camp to 
about 600. The snow was deep and the weather was very 
eold. In the meantime Governor Lucas of Iowa had called 
the militia out, 1,200 strong, and proposed to take command 
in person, but he probably did not do so. Among his captains 
was George W. Grimes, who afterwards became United States 
Senator from Iowa. At a public meeting at Farmington, 
it was resolved to act on the defensive and ‘‘not aggress 
or be aggressed on.’’ Mass meetings were also held in Clark, 
Lewis and Marion Counties, Missouri, which passed resolu- 
tions urging the enforcement of the laws in the disputed 
strip. The situation was becoming alarming, and it was not 
long till the councils of cooler heads began to dominate 
public opinion on both sides. General J. B. Brown led the 
Iowa forces. Before proceeding to hostilities, however, he 
appointed A. C. Dodge of Burlington, General Chairman of 
Dubuque, and Dr. Clark of Fort Madison, a committee to 
negotiate for peace. Col. MeDaniels and Dr. Wayland were 
appointed for the same purpose on the part of Missouri. 
The Missouri officials determined to send a militia force with 
the Sheriff of Clark County to collect taxes on the disputed 
territory. December 2, 1839, the County Court of that County 
made an order that Col. John Dedham, of the 76th Regiment 
of Missouri Militia, detail so many men as he might deem 
necessary for that purpose, but December 4th, that same 
Court took steps for peace. It appointed a committee to visit 
the Iowa Legislature to see if an amicable solution might not 
be reached. This committee went to Burlington and inter- 
viewed the Governor, and the Legislature then in session, 
and the latter appointed a committee to negotiate peace terms 
if possible. This committee and the Clark County committee 
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returned to Waterloo, and the Iowa committee on December 
12, presented to the County Court of Clark County, resolu- 
tions proposing to refer the controversy to Congress. It is 
reported than Thomas L. Anderson, in a speech to the court, 
urging the acceptance of these terms, portrayed the horrors 
of war and the blessings of peace in such stirring and 
eloquent language, that he caused his auditors to weep. The 
court made an order accepting the proposed terms. But, 
after all, it seems no modus vivendi was adopted, for we shall 
see that the friction between the officers and the people along 
the border continued for seven or eight years afterwards. 
It may be added that there is little doubt all the peace com- 
mittees above mentioned participated in the efforts to bring 
about an amicable settlement of the controversy. 

After the truce at Waterloo, December 12, the troops 
were ordered home, but General Allen and Col. Durkee wanted 
to fight, and their command held a meeting at the Pemberton 
Hotel at Monticello, and passed resolutions condemning 
everybody who had been instrumental in bringing about 
peace. And the Marion County troops ended the matter by 
some contemptuous resolutions against the two governors, 
who, they claimed, had unnecessarily caused the trouble. A 
ham of venison was cut in two, one labelled ‘‘Gov. Lucas of 
Iowa,’’ and the other ‘‘Gov. Boggs of Missouri,’’—they hung 
these up, fired into them with rifles, then took them down and 
buried them with funeral solemnity and with the honors of 
war. They then passed these resolutions: 

‘‘Resolved, That as this is the third winter in succession 
the troops have been ordered from Marion County and had 
to furnish their own tents and blankets; Therefore, we, who 
have them now, will keep them for the war next winter, as 
our notice has hitherto been so short. 

*‘Resolved, That the Governor be requested to furnish 
us with guns by next winter.’’ 

On their way home, they wore their coats wrong side 
out. Another regiment from Marion County burnt fences 
and played cards, and the next Grand Jury indicted one 
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hundred of them for gambling. They also marched home 
with coats wrong side out. 

There were probably eight hundred militiamen who re- 
sponded te Governor Boggs’ call, and the war cost Missouri 
$20,000.00, $19,000.00 for troops and $1,000.00 for contingent 
expenses, all of which the State had to borrow by issuing 
bonds. 

It seems Franklin Lovering, Sheriff of Clark County, got 
into trouble also in his effort to enforce the law in the dis- 
puted territory, for in 1845, the Legislature of Missouri 
appropriated $351.56 to reimburse him for damages and 
costs he had sustained in suits brought against him by 
Iowans, whom he had arrested in December, 1839, at St. 
Francisville. 

Governor Reynolds appointed Luke W. Lawless of St. 
Louis, under the act of the Missouri Legislature of February 
16, 1841. to prosecute those who had resisted Gregory in his 
attempt to collect taxes on the disputed strip for the purpose 
of bringing the boundary question before the courts, but 
Lawless held that such a prosecution would not raise that 
question and advised that no suit be brought. His advice 
was taken and there that plan ended. 

For his services the State paid Lawless $200.00, but he 
was not satisfied and demanded a larger sum, but that was 
all he received. 

Jongress, March 3, 1839, appropriated $969.05 to pay 
Major Lea for surveying the disputed lines. In 1839-1840, 
the President, on four several occasions, sent documents in 
regard to this dispute to Congress, and from 1840 to 1845, 
the Missouri Legislature passed two statutes to have the 
line surveyed by joint commissioners, representing Missouri, 
Iowa and the General Government, but they were all fruitless 
of results. During the same period, Missouri and Iowa sent 
numerous memorials to Congress, asking for the settlement 
of the controversy. Iowa being a Territory, could do nothing 
without the consent of Congress, and it seems it was conceded 
Congress, even, had no power to impair the vested right of 
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Missouri to any territory included in the boundary fixed by 
the act of March 6, 1820. It is true it was agreed to refer 
the question to Congress, but when Congress undertook the 
job, which it delayed five years, its plan of settlement was 
rejected by our State. Congress, by Act June 17, 1844, 
provided for the location and survey of the line by one 
commissioner to be appointed by the President, one by Mis- 
souri and one to be selected by these two, but it provided 
that this Act should not be enforced without the consent of 
Missouri. The Legislature passed a bill accepting this propo- 
sition, but Governor Edwards vetoed it January 3, 1845, on 
the ground that as by the Act of Congress a majority of 
these commissioners might fix the line, Missouri might lose 
the strip of land she claimed north of the Old Indian line 
over the vote and objections of her own commissioner. The 
Governor went on to say that Missouri’s claim to the dis- 
puted territory was unquestionably valid and he would never 
consent to surrender it by any sort’ of compromise. This 
ended the efforts of Congress to settle the contest. 

Preston Mulnix, Sheriff of Adair County, Missouri, was 
indicted in Iowa for usurpation of office, and March 28, 
1845, the Legislature appropriated $500.00 to defend him, but 
before the case was tried, the Governor of Iowa pardoned 
him. Governor John C. Edwards in his message to the 
Legislature, November 16, 1846, reported these facts in regard 
to Mulnix and added that great excitement had prevailed 
along the northern border, but amicable relations had been 
restored, between the officials of both sides, Jonathan Riggs, 
Sheriff of Schuyler County, Missouri, had been indicted in 
Davis County, Iowa, and the Sheriff of Davis County, Iowa, 
had been indicted in Schuyler County, Missouri, for usurpa- 
tion of office, and Carty Wells and James S. Green were 
appointed to prosecute the Iowa officer and defend the 
Missouri Sheriff, February, 1846, and January 11, 1847, these 
attorneys reported that the cases had been continued by 
consent. A Senate committee, in 1847, made a report through 
its chairman, Thomas B. English, that Jonathan Riggs had 
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been appointed Sheriff of Schuyler County because he was 
a firm and resolute man, and he had been arrested by the 
Sheriff of Van Buren County, Iowa, and imprisoned twenty- 
one days, and the committee recommended an appropriation 
to indemnify him for this, and added that there was then 
great excitement along the border. 

Missouri, by Act of March 25, 1845, and Iowa by Act 
of January 17, 1846, consented to submit the question of 
boundary to the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
by Act of August 4, 1846, Congress conferred power on 
that court to determine where the northern line of Missouri, 
as fixed by the Act of March 6, 1820, was. 

The suit was delayed on account of lowa not being ad- 
mitted into the Union. Her admission as a state was authorized 
by the Act of March 3, 1845, but her people refused to come in 
because her western boundary was not extended to the Mis- 
souri, and by Act of December 28, 1846, Congress complied 
with their wishes by so extending the border, and lowa was 
admitted into the Union. 

The way was now clear to have the Supreme Court 
settle the question, and accordingly, Missouri, in pursuance 
of the Act of her Legislature of February 13, 1847, filed her 
bill in that court to establish the line surveyed by Brown 
in 1837, which she claimed was the true northern boundary 
of the state. 

Hamilton R. Gamble and James S. Green appeared as 
attorneys for Missouri, and Ewing & Mason for Iowa. 

Missouri insisted that the call for ‘‘the rapids of the 
river Des Moines’’ was a controlling one, and that the words 
‘*making the said line to correspond with the Indian boundary 
line’’ did not apply to the north line at all, but applied only 
to the west line, and even to that line only to its northern 
terminus, and that the west line of the State should be con- 
tinued north ‘‘to the intersection of the parallel of latitude 
which passes through the rapids of the river Des Moines,’ 
which, it claimed, were found at the Great Bend where Krown 
eommenced his survey. 
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Iowa, in the earlier stages of the contest, claimed only 
to the Old Indian Line, but when she came to defend this 
case, she abandoned that line and concurred with Missouri 
that the call for a parallel of latitude passing through ‘‘the 
rapids of the river Des Moines’’ as the northern boundary 
of Missouri, should control, but denied that the ranids selected 
by the commissioner of that State at 40 degrees, 44 minutes, 
6 seconds, were, in any sense, rapids, but were riffles only, 
and hence did not answer the eall, and claimed that the 
rapids in the Mississippi river, commencing about three miles 
above the mouth of the Des Moines river and extending up 
the river about fourteen miles, and well known among the 
French as ‘‘Les rapides de la riviere des Moines,’’ and 
among the Americans as ‘‘The rapids of the river Des 
Moines,’’ were meant and that the north boundary of Mis- 
souri should be fixed on a parallel of latitude running through 
the center of these rapids. 

These contentions of the two States before the Supreme 
Court, put in issue a belt of land about seventeen miles wide, 
the Iowa contention being for a line six miles south of the 
Old Indian line, at the west end, and over eight at the east 
end, and that of Missouri being for a line eleven miles north 
of the Old Indian line, at the west end, and over eight at 
the east end. The map heretofore given shows the lines 
claimed by the two States. 

Depositions were taken by both sides to prove their re- 
spective contentions. The Court decided the case February 
13, 1849. The Court found that in the Des Moines river there 
was a fall at Farmington, thirty-four miles from it's mouth, 
of 2.27 feet in ninety rods, while at the Great Bend, fifty-one 
miles from its mouth, where Brown commenced his survey 
of the line for Missouri, the fall was only 1.75 feet in eighty 
rods; at 55 miles a fall of 1.75 feet in 80 rods, and at 93 
miles a fall of 2.10 feet in 80 rods; and held that none of 
these constituted ‘‘the rapids of the river Des Moines”’ 
within the meaning of the call of the Act of March 6, 1820, 
and as there were no rapids in the river Des Moines, answer- 
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ing the call, that call would have to be disregarded. The 
Court then held that the contention of Iowa that the rapids 
in the Mississippi were the rapids meant in the call, was 
untenable, and decided that the words ‘‘making the said line 
to correspond with the Indian boundary line.’’ reauired the 
west line of the State to coincide with the ‘‘Indian boundary 
line,’’ not only in its beginning and course, but also in its 
terminus, and that being the case, the northern line of the 
State should run from the northern terminus of the Indian 
line, and the decree of the court was that the line run by 
Sullivan in 1816, known as ‘‘The Old Indian Line,’’ was the 
true boundary line between Missouri and Iowa. 

After a careful study of the case, the following conelu- 
sions, to my mind, seem incontrovertible: 

1. The contentions of both States that the call for ‘‘the 
rapids of the river Des Moines’’ in the location of the line, 
should have been sustained. It seems clear than Congress 
did not intend that the northern line of the State should 
correspond to the Old Indian Line, for if that had been its 
intention it would have so declared in express terms, as it 
actually did in regard to the west line; 

2. The contention of Missouri that the slight fall in 
the river 40 degrees, 44 minutes and 6 seconds north latitude 
caused rapids answering the eall, is utterly untenable; 

3. The contention of Iowa that the rapids in the Missis- 
sippi, known in early times as the rapids of ‘‘the river Des 
Moines,’’ ought to have prevailed. These rapids are the only 
ones in that vicinity which can in any sense be said to answer 
the call, and it seems most certain that these were meant. 

The decree has the appearance of a compromise, by which 
the disputed territory was about equally divided between 
the two States. The Court found justification for the adoption 
of ‘‘the Old Indian Line’’ in the fact that Missouri, by its 
legislative acts had recognized that line up to 1836 as the 
true line ;—that Congress at all times, in the organization of 
Wisconsin and lowa Territories, and in the surveys of the 
public lands, and the Executive Department, in no less than 
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fifteen Indian treaties, made after the admission of Missouri 
into the Union as a State, had recognized that line as the 
northern boundary of Missouri. The Court appointed Joseph 
C. Brown of Missouri, and Henry B. Hendershot of Iowa, 
commissioners to survey and mark the line described in the 
decree. The Court ordered the commissioners to place at 
the northwest corner of the survey made by Sullivan in 1816, 
an iron pillar, four feet six inches high and to square one 
foot at the base and eight inches at the top, with ‘‘Missouri’’ 
east in the pillar on the south side, the word ‘‘Iowa’’ on 
the north side, and the word ‘‘boundary”’ on the east side, 
and to place similar pillars at the then northwest corner of 
the State on the bank of the Missouri and at the northeast 
eorner on the bank of the Des Moines. The Court also 
ordered the commissioners to set other pillars, either iron or 
stone, of such dimensions and kind as they might select, at 
intervals of every ten miles. Brown died, and Chief Justice 
Taney appointed, April 6, 1849, Robert W. Wells in his stead. 
Wells and Hendershot did some work and then Wells resigned, 
and Wm. G. Minor was by the Court at its December term, 
1849, appointed to fill the vacancy. William Dewey of Iowa 
and Robert Walker of Missouri, were appointed by the com- 
missioners to make the survey. Hendershot and Wells re- 
ported at the December term, 1849, that they had procured 
the three iron pillars above mentioned, and nineteen other 
pillars, all of east iron. Six of the other nineteen pillars 
were four feet long and squared at the base eight inches and 
at the top five inches, to be set thirty miles apart, and the 
other thirteen were four feet long and squared seven inches 
at the base and four inches at the top. The nineteen pillars 
had ‘‘Missouri’’ on the south side, ‘‘Iowa’’ on the north side, 
and ‘‘Boundary’’ on the other two sides. The inscriptions 
on all the pillars were strongly cast in the metal. The thirteen 
pillars were to be placed ten miles from the other pillars or 
from each other. 

The commissioners, Hendershot and Minor, reported 
December —, 1850, that after consulting Major M. L. Clark, 
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Surveyor General for Illinois and Missouri, they started, April 
10, 1850, to go to the Old Northwest Corner of Missouri, the 
corner made by Sullivan, to begin work, but when they got 
there, they found the prices of transportation and provisions 
had so advanced on account of the immense emigration to 
California through Southern Iowa and Northern Missouri, 
that they altered their plans and reduced their force. To 
haul the pillars and baggage they had to make roads and 
bridges and grade down banks in places. The three large 
monuments weighed between 1,500 and 1,600 pounds, each, 
and the others between 300 and 400 pounds, each. Dewey 
and Walker, the surveyors, made report to the commissioners 
from Keokuk, Iowa, September 30, 1850. They say they met 
near the Old Northwest Corner, April 28, 1850, and by May 
24th, they had fixed that corner at 40 degrees 34 minutes 4 
seconds north latitude, and 94 degrees and 30 minutes west 
longitude. They then surveyed the line to the Missouri river, 
setting up the monuments. They returned and commenced 
the survey from the Old Northwest Corner, east, August 
13, 1850, and finished it September 18, 1850. The line east 
from the Old Northwest Corner, they reported, was not on 
the meridian of 40 degrees 34 minutes 4 seconds, nor straight. 
The line surveyed by Sullivan constantly veered to the north, 
but it was not at all points, run on the same variation of the 
needle. At the east end, on the Des Moines, they found the 
Old Indian Line was 2.75 miles north of the starting point 
at the Old Northwest Corner. Because the line was not 
straight, the surveyors set wooden posts at the end of each 
mile, between the iron posts. 

The whole cost of instruments, transportation, freight, 
surveyors and commissioners’ charges was $10,880.41. The 
Court, on January 3, 1851, approved the report of the 
commissioners and fixed the line as they reported it and 
ordered each State to pay one-half of the costs, which was 
done, and thus ended this memorable contest, which had 
lasted from December 21, 1836, to January 3, 1851, a period 
of over fourteen years. 
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The lesson the history of this line teaches us is, that a 
spark may kindle a great conflagration, and that wars can 
grow out of very trivial matters. It is evident that if Mis- 
souri and Iowa had not had a power higher than either to 
appeal to, a disastrous war would have been the result, which 
emphasizes the importance of our Union of States under one 
general government. 

One word in regard to the comical features of this con- 
troversy: Besides the farcical conduct and proceedings of 
the militia after the war was over, already given, there was 
another episode that was made the basis of ridicule and 
amusement. Early in the contest, a Missourian cut some bee 
trees on the disputed strip, and being sued for this in an 
Iowa court, judgment went against him for one dollar and 
fifty cents for damages and costs, and the ‘‘Palmyra’’ Whig 
of December 26, 1839, published the following poem by John 
I. Campbell, a local satirist: 


‘“‘THE HONEY WAR.”’ 
Tune: Yankee Doodle. 


Ye freemen of the happy land, 
Which flows with milk and honey, 
Arise! To Arms! Your ponies mount, 
Regard not blood or money. 

Old Governor Lueas, tiger-like, 

Is prowling round our borders, 

But Governor Boggs is wide awake, 
Just listen to his orders: 

Three bee trees stand about the line, 
Between our State and Lueas, 

Be ready, all those trees to fell, 
And bring things to a focus. 

We’ll show old Lueas how to brag, 
And seize our precious honey ; 

He also claims, I understand, 

Of us three bits of money. 
Conventions, boys, now let us hold, 
Our honey trade demands it; 
Likewise, the three bits, all in gold, 
We all must understand it. 
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Why shed our brothers’ blood in haste, 
Because big men require it; 

Be not in haste our blood to waste, 
No prudent men desire it. 

Now if the Governors want to fight, 
Just let them meet in person, 

And when noble Boggs old Lueas flogs, 
"Twill teach the scamp a lesson. 

Then let the victor cut the trees, 

And have three bits in money, 

And wear a crown from town to town, 
Annointed with pure honey. 

And then no widows will be made, 
No orphans unprotected ; 

Old Lueas will be nicely flogged, 

And from our line ejected 

Our honey trade will then be laid 
Upon a solid basis; 

And Governor Boggs, 

Where’er he jogs, 

Will meet with smiling faces. 


I have given you the story of five historic lines of Mis- 
souri: The Missouri Compromise Line, the Sac and Fox 
Indian Line of 1804, the Osage Indian Line of 1808, the Fifth 
Principal Meridian, and the Missouri-lowa Line, only two 
of which survive. The Missouri Compromise Line was wiped 
out in the blood of the nation, the Sae and Fox and the 
Osage Indian Lines have vanished from the maps through the 
operation of the pitiless law of ‘‘the survival of the fittest ;’’ 
the Fifth Principal Meridian and the line between Iowa and 
Missouri, remain, and will probably continue forever. And 
the strongest feature, connected with the survival of these 
lines, is, one of them, the Missouri-lowa line rests on the 
survey of a myth, the Osage Indian possession north 
of the Missouri river, which were as unsubstantial as ‘‘the 
baseless fabrie of the vision,’’ and yet, there it stands, marked 
by iron pillars for the ages to come, and that, too, by the 
order of the highest court in the land. Of all these lines, 
however, the most important, whether we consider the past 
or the future, is the Fifth Principal Meridian. It has been 
named millions of times in legislative acts and instruments 
affecting land titles recorded in the counties of Arkansas, 
Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota, and the two Dakotas, and will 
be, in the time to come, named and recorded billions of 
times more. JOHN L. THOMAS. 
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‘““MISSOURI’S ABORIGINAL INHABITANTS.”’ 


Prefatory. ' 


When the French and English established their first per- 
manent settlements in America, they found the whole country 
in the possession of numerous aboriginal tribes, the members of 
which were unlike any they had ever known. Many have 
been the theories advanced as to who these people were and 
whence they came. Many books have been written in vindi- 
eation of the different theories of the writers, and in some cases 
6y men of learning and ability, but modern investigations by 
eminent ethnologists have shown that the theories held by 
these writers were in the main erroneous. The most recent 
theories advanced, and perhaps the most plausible. is that 
by Ridpath, the historian. In his chart showing the distribu- 
tion of mankind, he gives the North American Indians the 
name of Mongoliads, and makes them a branch of the North 
Asiatic family. 

Not long since I wrote Mr. Holmes, Chief of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology of the Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington City, giving him Mr. Ridpath’s classification, 
and asked him if it would be safe to accept his theory as the 
eorrect one. In reply he said: ‘‘It is generally conecedea 
that the American Indians are of Asiatie origin, but as they 
are so widely differentiated from any known Asiatic people 
it would be perhaps inappropriate to speak of them as Mon- 
golians. They have been separated so long from their Asiatic 
kindred that they are properly classed as a separate race.’’ 

To the first white settlers the variety of languages and 
dialects appeared to be well nigh infinite, but on acquaintance 
it was discovered that these dialects were easily reducible 
to a few primary stocks. (1) Ethnologists have grouped the 


1. The Siouan tribes of the East by James Moony, Washington, 
Government Printing office, 1898, page 5. See also pages 9 and 10. 
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numerous tribes into fifty-six linguistic stocks or families, 
and these again into more than two thousand tribes or affilia- 
tions and have also determined the original location of the 
various families in America. 

In the paper which follws we shall speak only of the 
families represented by the tribes found at some time in the 
past to have lived within the territory now included in the 
State of Missouri. 

Miami. Synonyms: Meames, Memis, Mawmee and eighty- 
four others. 

The earliest account we have of this tribe places them 
on Green Bay, Wisconsin. Like other tribes they gradually 
traveled in a southern direction, finally reaching the vallev 
of the Wabash in Indiana and the Northwest, where they 
made their final stop. Little Turtle, their famous chief, said: 
‘*My fathers kindled the first fire at Detroit, thence they 
extended their line to the headwaters of the Scioto, thence 
to its mouth, thence down the Ohio to the mouth of the 
Wabash and thence to Chicago and Lake Michigan. In 1815 
the whites found them in possession of a tract of land on the 
Missouri river in Saline county.’’ After the defeat of the 
Indian Confederation by General Wayne in 1793, it seems 
this band came west and located in Missouri. Their fort and 
village stood near the present town of Miami, which derives 
its name from them. We do not know the number that came, 
but it is said that there were almost three hundred warriors. 
If so, the whole number of souls was not far from fifteen 
hundred. Soon after the settlement of Saline County by the 
whites the Miamis left, but to what place they went we have 
no information. They frequently returned to Missouri to 
hunt, but so far as we can learn they were always entirel 
peaceable and committed no depredations of any kind, a 
record very different from that of Saes and Foxes and Iowas. 
(See History of Saline County, St. Louis, 1881, page 158.) 

Kickapoo. Synonyms: Kicapoos, Kicapoux, Kichapaes 
and fifty-six others. 
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This tribe first appears in history in 1667-70. They were 
then in Wisconsin. We have no traditions of their former 
home or previous wanderings. The Kickapoo we find had 
a village in Missouri in 1805, just above the junction of the 
Missouri with the Mississippi river. Their stay in Missouri 
at that time was probably of a transcient character and did 
not last long. In 1819 they made a treaty with the United 
States at St. Louis, by the terms of which they were to receive 
a tract of land in Southwest Missouri. The tract as selected 
was about fifty miles wide from east to west and sixty-five 
miles long from north to south. The county seats, Hermitage, 
Bolivar, Stockton, Greenfield and Osceola are within this 
territory. In 1832 the Kickapoos ceded back to the United 
States the above tract of land and in consideration thereof 
reeeived a tract in Kansas of 1,200 square miles not far above 
Fort Leavenworth. 

In claiming as we do that the Indian is the aboriginal 
inhabitant, it is understood that we reject the theory held 
by many of a prehistoric people generally called Mound 
Builders. There were mound builders, but they were not a 
distinct people, as we think, and were but different tribes of 
American Indians. It has also been established that these 
mound building Indians differed in their work, as they did 
in other regards. In my letter to Mr. Holmes, referred to 
above, I asked him whether the mounds in Missouri belonged 
to the Ohio system or to a separate system. We give his 
reply : 

‘‘The Missouri mounds certainly do not belong to the 
same tribe or group of tribes as those of Ohio. The art rc- 
mains found in the two sections differ as decidedly as do 
the art relics of distinct tribes, and it is probable that the 
Missouri mound builders spoke a different language from 
the mound builders of Ohio. It is understood that there were 
a large number of mound building tribes, and that these 
tribes are now represented by the different tribes of the 
Mississippi valley.’’ 
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But the seope of this paper will not permit of further 
diseussion of this subject. 

When the Louisiana Territory came into possession of 
the United States in 1803, there were living within the present 
bounds of the State of Missouri the following Indian tribes: 

Of the Siouan family or stocks, the Os:ge and Kansa; 
of the Eastern Siouan branch, the Iowa and Missouri; of 
the Northwestern Siouan branehk, the Omaha, Ponea and Oto, 
The last three had at one time resided in Missouri, but had 
long ago removed to other localities. Of the Algonquin family 
there were the Delaware, Shawnee, Sauk and Fox and Miami. 
The Kickapoo came in later. It is of the above tribes we 
propose to treat in this paper. 


Siouan Tribes.—Historical. (2) 


Osages. (Corruption by French traders for Was-haz-he, 
their own name), with about sixty svuonyms. The QOsages 
are the most important southern Siouan tribe of the eastern 
division. Dorsey (3) classed them under the name of Dhe- 
giha (4), in one group with the Omaha, Ponea, Kansa and 
Quapaw, with which they are supposed to have originally 
constituted a single body, living along the lower course of 
the Ohio river. Geographically speaking, the tribe consists 
of three bands: The Pahatsi or Great Osage, Utsehta or Little 
Osage, and Santsukhdhi or Arkansas band. (5) 


2. According to the Linguistic map Missouri published by the 


Bureau of American Ethnology, the territory occupied in pre-historic 
times by the Osage and allied tribes and other tribes of the Siouan 
family or stocks lay in Virginia and North Carolina and extended 
from the Atlantic coast west almost or quite to the east line of Ten- 
nessee. From this habitat they were expelled at a very early day 
by the Iroquois and other tribes. Going west, they crossed the 
mountains and followed down the New river and Big Sandy to the 
Ohio River. 

The Siouan tribes by Moony, etc.,page 11 as above. 

3. “Dorsey’—Rev. J. O. Dorsey was an Episcopal clergyman and 
was a missionary to the Indians for a number of years. He acquired 
a good knowledge of the Siouan language. 

4. Dhegiha, means literally, a group. This group consisted of 
the tribes here named. 

5. Hand Book of American Indians by F. W. Hodge, Bureau of 
American Ethnology, Washington, D. C., 1907. This work is in the 
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Many years ago Major Sibley obtained a statement from 
an aged chief of the Osages, who said that the tradition had 
been steadily handed down from their ancestors that the 
Osage had originally emigrated from the east, because the 
population had become too numerous for their hunting 
grounds. He described the forks of the Alleghany and 
Monongahela rivers, and the falls of the Ohio at Louisville, 
where he said they had dwealt some time, and where large 
bands had separated from them, and distributed themselves 
throughout the surrounding country. Those who did not 
remain in the region of the Ohio followed its waters until 
they reached the mouth, and then ascended to the mouth 
of the Missouri, where other separations took place, some 
going northward up the Mississippi, others advancing up the 
waters of the Missouri. 

According to Dorsey, one tribe, Kwapa, when they 
reached the mouth of the Ohio river, separated from the 
others going down the Mississippi, while the others advanced 
up the Mississippi to the mouth of the Missouri, making a 
protracted stay in the vicinity of St. Louis. From this 
habitat the Omaha and Ponkas proceeded north as far as 
Minnesota, then turned west and halted near the big Sioux 
river. The Osages and Kansa followed up the Missouri river 
to the mouth of the Osage. There the final separation took 
piace, the Osages going up the Osage river, and the Kansas 
proceeding up the Missouri to the mouth of the Kansas 
river. (6) The first historical notice of the Osage appears 
to be on Marquette’s autograph map of 1673, which locates 
them apparently on Osage river, and there they are placed 
by all subsequent writers until their removal westward in 
the nineteenth century. 

How long they had been on Missouri territory at that 
time (1673) we do not know, but probably for many years. 


form of a dictionary. I have made free use of it in the examination 
of each tribe. It will not be necessary for me to refer to it again as 
the reader can easily verify any statement here made by reference to 
the Hand Book under the name of the tribe being discussed. 

6. Omaha Sociology by Rev. J. O. Dorsey, Washington, D. C., 
1884. Map opposite page 212. 
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What tribes had preceded them we do not know. That other 
tribes had resided on the banks of our great rivers is evident 
from mounds which they erected and are yet to be seen. 
But when or whence they came, how long they remained, and 
whither they went are questions that will probably never 
be properly answered. The Osages laid claim to all the 
territory in Missouri south of the Missouri river and west 
of the Mississippi river; to Northern Arkansas and all of 
Kansas south of the Kansas river, and extending as far west 
as the sources of the streams flowing easterly, and in the 
diferent treaties made with them the United States Govern- 
ment recognizes the justness of their claim. 

It is said of the Osages that they were a powerful tribe 
and of the few who never gave the whites any trouble. 
Physically the Osage is a powerful man, slightly above 
medium height. Washington Irving in 1832 in his book ‘‘The 
Tour of the Prairies,’’ says: ‘‘The Osages are the finest 
looking Indians I have seen in the West.’’ 


Treaties Affecting Missouri. (7) 


As far back as the year 1804, November 3, we find the 
Sae (Sauk) and Fox tribes were in a bloody war with the 
Great and Little Osages in the country along the Mississippi 
and Missouri rivers, and a treaty was made with the former 
tribes at St. Louis, binding the tribes to cease their wars 
and come under the protection of the United States, and 
make a firm and lasting treaty between themselves and the 
Osages, under the Indian Commissioner, William Henry 
Harrison, then Governor of the Indian Territory and of the 
Louisiana district, and superintendent of Indian affairs and 
plenipotentiary of the United States to make any treaties 
found to be necessary with the Osages. 





7. Our information concerning all treaties discussed in this paper 
has been derived from “Land Grant Cessiongs in the United States,” 
compiled by C. O. Rayce, being part 2 of the annual report of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, Washington, Government Printing 
Office, 1899. For verification we refer to this work. It is not, 
necessary to refer in each case to the page. 
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The chiefs of the Big and Little Osage tribes met in 
friendly treaty of release made at Fort Clark, (8) Nov. 10, 1808, 
by Peter Choteau, agent of the Osages and the chiefs and 
warriors of the latter, and a large extent of territory was 
eeded to the United States east of a boundary line running 
from Fort Clark directly south to the Arkansas river, said 
line being parallel to and twenty-four or twenty-five miles 
east of the west line of Missouri as afterwards established 
in 1816, and down the said Arkansas river to the Mississippi 
for a consideration of $800 cash, and $1,000 in merchandise 
to the Great Osages, and $400 cash, and $500 in merchandise 
to the Little Osages. 

In the treaty of June 2, 1825, all their right, title and 
claims to all land in Missouri and Territory of Arkansas, and 
westward as far as a line drawn from the head sources of 
the Kansas river southwardly through rock Saline, and all 
south of Kansas river, except a strip of fifty miles beginning 
twenty-five miles west of the Missouri State line, at a point 
called White Hairs Village, and extending to the said west 
line of this treaty concession; the United States reserving 
the right to navigate all navigable streams in that reservation, 
and in consideration of these consessions paid the Osages 
$7,000, yearly for twenty years (from the date of treaty), 
at their village, or at St. Louis, at their option, in money, 
merchandise, provisions or domestic animals, as they might 
elect, at first cost of goods at St. Louis, and free transporta- 
tion, ete., and many provisions for the tribes in the efforts 
to farm; and reservations of one section each to all the half- 
blsods, whose names are mentioned. 

Soon after the conclusion of the above treaty the Osages 
were moved to their diminished reserve in Kansas and all 
connection with Missouri ceased. 


8. Fort Clark—Captain William Clark, of the Lewis and Clark 
Expedition, and later territorial governor of Missouri, arrived Sept. 
4, 1808, with a detachment of Missouri militia, and established a fort 
and government trading post on the Missouri river where Sibley is 
now located, and about thirty miles east of Kansas City. The strong- 
hold was first called Fort Clark, in honor of its founder, but about 
1810 the name was changed to Fort Osage. 
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Kansa. Synonyms: Kansas, Kanzas, Kaw and sixty-six 
others. 

Handbook of American Indians, Part I, page 653. See 
note 5. 

The Kansa, or as now popularly known as Kaw or Kansas 
tribe, is one of the five, according to Dorsey’s arrangement 
of the Dhegiha group. Their linguistic relations are closest 
with the Osage and are close with the Quapaw. In the tra- 
ditional migration of the group, after the Quapaw had first 
separated therefrom, the main body divided at the mouth 
of Osage river, the Osage moving up that stream and the 
Omaha and Ponea crossing the Missouri river and proceeding 
nurthward, while the Kansa ascended the Missouri on the 
south side to the mouth of Kansas river. Here a brief halt 
was made, after which they ascended the Missouri on the 
south side until they reached the present north boundary of 
Kansas, where they were attacked by the Cheyenne, and 
compelled to retrace their steps. They settled again at the 
mouth of the Kansas river, where the big knives, as they 
called the whites, came with gifts and induced them to go 
farther west. 

According to the above there were two periods when 
the Kaws resided at the mouth of the Kansas river. The 
dates of these sojourns can not now be ascertained, but it 
seems quite certain that they must have reached the mouth 
of the Kansas river at first, not later than the middle of 
the sixteenth century and possibly earlier. The first treaty 
of which we have any record was one of peace and friendship 
made October 28, 1815. 

By the treaty of June 2, 1825, they ceded to the United 
States their lands in North Kansas and Southern Nebraska, 
and relinquished all claims they might have to lands in 
Missouri, but reserving for their use a tract on Kansas river. 
They claimed a body of land in the northwest corner of the 
State of Missouri bounded as follows: Beginning at a point 
on the Missouri river opposite the northeast corner of the 
State of Kansas, run northeasterly to northeast corner of 
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- 


Nodaway County, thence due west to Missouri 
river, thence down the Missouri river to _ place 
of beginning including parts of Holt and _ Nod- 
away Counties, and nearly all of Atchison County; 
but this claim was not recognized so far as we can ascertain. 
Beginning with the year 1833, when the Methodists estab- 
lished a mission among them, efforts were made for many 
years, first by the Methodists and later by the Quakers. to 
christianize and civilize them, but all efforts seem to have 
accomplished little or no good. They still adhere to their 
ancient faith and customs. In 1873 they were removed to 
the Indian Territory and located next to the Osages. The 
population diminished from seventeen hundred in 1850 to 
two hundred and nine in 1905, of whom only ninety were 
full bloods. Only a few more suns and the last full blood 
Kansa will have journeyed to the happy hunting ground. 

Iowa (Sleepy Ones.) Synonyms: lIoway, Iowai, Iowas and 
one hundred and eight others. 

One of the tribes included by J. O. Dorsey with the Oto 
and Missouri in his Chiwere group. (9) Traditional linguistic 
evidence proves that the Iowa sprang from the Winnebago 
stem, which appears to have been the mother stock of some 
other of the Southwestern Siouan tribes; but the closest 
affinity of the Iowa is with the Oto and Missouri, the difference 
in language being merely dialect. Iowa chiefs informed 
Dorsey in 1883 that their people and the Oto, Missouri, Omaha 
and Ponca ‘‘once formed part of the Winnebago nation.’’ 
According to the traditions of these tribes, at an early period 
they came with the Winnebago from their home north of the 
Great Lakes. In their meanderings the tribes became sepa- 
rated. Finally the Iowa reached the headwaters of Little 
Platte river, Missouri. Thence they journeyed to the 
Mississippi river near the mouth of the Des Moines river, 


9. The Platte Purchase, the title we use for the triangular body 
of land including Platte, Buchanan, Andrew, Nodaway, Holt and Atchi- 
son counties. Until the treaty of 1836 this body of land was not in- 
cluded in the state of Missouri. The original east line of the state 
crossed the Missouri river at the mouth of the Kaw river, extending 
due north to the northwest corner of Worth county. 
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and after various journeyings they finally reached Missouri 
territory, first stopping on Salt river, thence to the Chariton 
river, next to Grand river, and then to the Missouri river 
opposite Fort Leavenworth. How long they remained there 
we do not know, but as their territory included nearly all 
of that part of Missouri north of the Missouri river, beside 
a large part of what is now the State of Iowa, it is not proba- 
ble they remained very long in any one locality. The popula- 
tion was estimated in 1760 at eleven hundred souls, in 1804 
at eight hundred, smallpox having carried off many of them, 
and but eighty-nine in 1905. Thus one of the strongest tribes 
that ever lived in this territory is soon to be numbered with 
the extinet tribes. 


Treaty. 


In the treaty of August 4th, 1823, the Iowas ceded and 
quitelaimed all territory situate between the Platte purchase 
and the Mississippi river and north of the Missouri river. 
No compensation is mentioned. The Iowas claimed all the 
land lying north of the Missouri river except a tract on the 
west side of the Mississippi river belonging to the Saes and 
Foxes. See boundary as given under their head. For other 
treaties in which the Iowas were a party see under Missouri, 
1836. 

By treaty of September 27, 1836, the United States ceded 
a small strip of land to the lowas and the Missouri band of 
Saes and Foxes south of the Missouri river, and located in 
the northeast corner of Doniphan County, Kansas. 

Missouri, (Great Mud, referring to the Missouri river). 
Synonyms: Missoori, Missoury and thirty-eight others. The 
name of the river was bestowed on them by the whites because 
of their location on the Missouri river, and not their name 
bestowed on the river. Their name for themselves is Mintache, 
meaning those who reached the mouth of the river, referring 
probably to their residence at the mouth of Grand rrver. 
Aeceording to Gale the early form of the word Missouri is 
Algonquan. The word has been spelled many different way. 
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The most closely allied tribes are the Iowa and Oto. Accord- 
ing to tradition, after having parted from the Winnebagos at 
Green Bay, the Missouri, Oto and Iowa moved westward to 
Iowa river where the Iowas stopped. The rest continued 
westward reaching the Missouri river at the mouth of Grand 
river. Here, after some dispute, the Otos withdrew and 
moved further up the Missouri river. About the beginning 
of the eighteenth century the French found the Missouris 
on the left bank of the Missouri river near the mouth of 
Grand river, and built a fort on an island near them. The 
tribe continued to dwell in this vicinity for about one hundred 
years. The great Grand river valley was doubtless the finest 
hunting ground in the territory, which may account for the 
long residence of the tribe in its vicinity. Other tribes 
doubtless roamed and hunted in the same country as was 
the usual, or, rather, universal custom. As seen above the 
Missouris called themselves by a name which meant ‘‘Those 
who reach the month of the river,’’ a very proper name for 
a tribe which had after long wandering and journeying 
reached the mouth of a river which proved to be eminently 
fitted for a permanent location. 

Du Pratz, the French historian, writing of the unfortunate 
tribe said: ‘‘The Missouris were recently engaged in another 
war with the Sac and Fox, more than two hundred of them 
were killed in one engagement.’’ The remainder of the tribe 
fled across the river and sought refuge among their neighbors, 
the Little Osages, on Petitesas plains, now Saline County. 
The remnant of the tribe established a village on Petitesas 
plains. The site of this village is supposed to be about three 
and one-half miles northeast of Malta Bend. 

There was peace on Petitesas plains until 1775, when the 
Missouri and the Little Osages were attacked and defeated 
by their relentless foes—the Sacs and Foxes. This was the 
final blow to the Missouri tribe. The few families that were 
left fled forever from the valley of the Missouri. A few of 
the Missouris followed the Osages, who retreated to the vil- 
lages of their brethren, the Great Osages, on the Osage river. 
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The remainder of the band of Missouris fled to the mouth 
of the Platte river, where they took refuge with the Otoes, 
became merged into that tribe and lost their identity as a 
nation. Lewis and Clark, on their expedition up the Missouri 
river in 1804, noted the sites of the abandoned Indian villages 
on Petitesas plains. This record was made: ‘‘In front of our 
camp are the remains of an old village of the Little Osages, 
situated at some distance from the river at the foot of a small 
hill. About three miles below them, in view of our camp, is 
the situation of the old villages of the Missouris, after they 
fled from the Saes.’’ 

In 1829 the number with the Otoes was eighty. They 
accompanied the Otoes to the Indian Territory in 1882. At 
that time their number had been reduced to forty. A letter 
from the superintendent to the writer, dated Otoe Agency, 
Oklahoma, May 14, 1908, says: ‘‘There is not a full blood 
Missouri Indian left on this reservation. The last full blood 
of the tribe died about a year ago.”’ 


Treaties. 


In the treaty of July 15th, 1830, the Sae and Fox, 
Medemakanton, Wahpdkuta, Wahpeton and Sisseton bands of 
Sioux, Omaha, Iowa, Oto and Missouri relinquished all claim 
to the Platte purchase. The land thus ceded it was under- 
stood might be assigned or allotted to the tribes then living 
on them, or to such other tribes as the President might loeate 
thereon, or permit to hunt therein. 

October, 1836, the Missouris in connection with the Oto, 
Omaha, and Yankton and Sisseton bands of Sioux made 4 
treaty fully relinquishing all claim to the territory ineluded 
in the treaty made July 15th, 1830, These are the only 
treaties touching Missouri Indian land matters, and from 
them we learn that the Missouris claimed or occupied no 
territory as a tribe, after their settlement was broken up at 
the mouth of Grand river about 1798. Efforts to civilize and 
christianize them failed to accomplish much if any good. 
They adhered tenaciously to the old customs. Once a power- 
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ful nation, now all that is left are a few mixed bloods, scat- 
tered among other tribes. 

Oto. Synonyms: Otoe, Ototetata, Ottoos and seventy- 
eight others. 

One of the three Siouan tribes forming the Chi-were 
group. the others being the Iowas and Missouris. The lan- 
guages differ but slightly. The earliest reference to this tribe 
is found in the tradition which relates to the separation of 
the Chi-were group from the Winnébago, at Green Bay, 
Wisconsin. Another division took place at the mouth of the 
Iowa river, where the Iowas concluded to remain, while the 
Missouris and Otos continued their travels till they reached 
the mouth of Grand river. Here they remained for some time 
when a quarrel arose between two chiefs and a separation 
followed. The Otos moved farther up the Missouri river and 
finally settled permanently on the Platte river, Nebraska. 


Other Tribes. 


July 15th, 1830, the United States made a treaty at 
Prairie du Chien, Michigan, with the following tribes: Sac 
and Fox, Medewakanton, Wahpeton and Sisseton bands of 
the Sioux, Omaha, Iowa, Oto and Missouri tribes, by which 
the said tribes ceded to the United States an immense tract 
of land lying in Wisconsin, Iowa, and ineluding the Territory 
in Missouri which we designate as the Platte purchase. The 
understanding was that this territory was to be allotted under 
direction of the President of the United States to the tribes 
then living thereon or to such other tribes as the President 
might locate thereon for hunting or other purposes. How 
many of the above tribes actually lived in the part of territory 
in Missouri we do not know. 

As will be seen under Sae and Fox, the Saes and Foxes 
on the 27th of September, 1836, ceded their interests in the 
Missouri part of the territory, as noted in the treaty of 1830, 
to the United States. October 15th, 1836, the Oto, Missouri, 
Omaha, and Yankton and Santee bands of Sioux ceded and 
quitelaimed to the United States all right and interest in 
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the Platte purchase tract. (9) See land grant cessions as 
in notes under 1. This treaty, so far as the records show, 
terminated all interest of the above named Indian tribes in 
and to lands in Missouri, except homesteads to a few half 
breeds of different tribes. There is no evidence that any of 
the above named tribes ever lived on the above named tract 
of land except the Missouri tribe. The Otos once resided 
with the Missouri at the mouth of Grand River. (See Oto.) 
The Omahas at one time resided with the Osages, Kansa and 
Ponea in the vicinity of St. Louis, but at what date or for 
how long we have no way of ascertaining. (10) ((See our 
notice of the Omahas under Osage.) 


Algonquin Tribes—Sauk or Sac. 


The Sauk came to Wisconsin through the lower Michigan 
peninsula, their traditional home being north of the lakes, 
and they were comparatively new comers in Wisconsin when 
they were first met by the French in 1670. About 1780 the 
Foxes were incorporated with them, and since then the united 
tribes have been known as Sauk and Fox. 


Fox. 


The name Fox, or red fox, the name of only a clan, was 
erroneously applied to the whole tribe by some Freneh 
traders. Their own name for themselves is Mishkwakihng— 
red people, because of the kind of earth from which they 
are supposed to have been created. When the Foxes first 
became known to the whites they lived in the vicinity of 
Lake Winnebago, Wisconsin, in 1670. The Foxes were a 
savage, warlike people and seem to have been quarrelsome. 
This disposition resulted in almost constant warfare, which 
went on until they were finally overthrown. Their last fatal 
conflict was with the Chippewa, when they were almost 
annihilated. This was in 1780. The remnant incorporated 
with the Sauk, and although long officially regarded as one, 
the two tribes have preserved their identity. 
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Sac and Fox. 


When they first made their appearance in Missouri we 
ean not tell. The first treaty we find touching their econnec- 
tion with Missouri was held in St. Louis, November, 184. 
This treaty simply fixed the boundary of their territory, but 
how long they had been in possession of the territory they 
were then occupying we have no means of ascertaining. It 
is known that while the Siouan family was recognized as 
the rightful owner of nearly all of Missouri from a very 
remote period, that the Algonquin held a strip of land along 
the west shore of the Mississippi, the ownership dating far 
back in prehistoric times. This treaty did nothing more than 
recognize the justice of the claim of the Sae and Fox, being 
Algonquin tribes, and defining its boundary. The territory 
as described embraces the following counties: St. Charles, 
Warren, Lincoln, Montgomery, Pike and Ralls, and parts of 
Callaway, Audrain, Monroe, Shelby and Marion. (From a 
map.) The tract was about eighty miles from north to south 
and about fifty miles from east to west, bounded on the 
east by the Mississippi river and on the south by the Missouri 
river; west by a line beginning at the Missouri river opposite 
the mouth of the Gasconade river,running northerly to Shelby- 
ville, thence southeast to the Mississippi river. 


Other Treaties. 


In 1815 at the treaty held in St. Louis it was that that 
portion of the Sauk nation residing on the Missouri river 
assent to the treaty between the United States and the united 
tribes of Sac and Fox, coneluded at St. Louis, 1804, and that 
the Fox nation or tribe assented to and confirmed the treaty 
between the United States and the united tribes of the Saes 
and Foxes concluded at St. Louis, 1804. 


Treaty of Washington, August 4, 1824. 


The united tribe cede all their right to lands claimed by 
them in Missouri as defined by the treaty of 1804. In 1830 
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the Sae and Fox with other tribes ceded their interest to the 
United States, in what we denominate the Platte purchase 
with the understanding that the said lands were to be allotted 
and assigned by the President to the tribes then living 
thereon, and to such other tribes as the President might 
locate thereon for hunting and other purposes. It is evident 
that this territory became the home of Sac and Fox on the 
relinquishment of their lands on the Mississippi river. In 
September, 1836, the Sac and Fox ceded to the United States 
all their claim and interest in and to the lands in the territory 
described in the treaty of 1830. By the provisions of another 
treaty dated September 17, 1836, the United States assigned 
to the Iowa and Missouri band of Sae and Fox a small 
reservation in Kansas. This reservation is in Doniphan 
County. These are the tribes from the Platte purchase, the 
body of land now composing the Counties of Platte, Buchanan, 
Andrew, Nodoway, Holt and Atchison. 

Delaware. Synonyms: Delawaras, Delaways and fifty- 
five others. 

A eonfederaey which oceupied the entire basin of Dela- 
ware river in East Pennsylvania and Southeast New York, 
together with New Jersey and Delaware. They called them- 
selves Lenape or Leni, a name meaning Real Men. The 
Delawares got their name from their principal river. As 
the whites crowded them out of their homes they removed 
first to the Susquehanna in 1742. They soon abandoned this 
location, and after some time the greater part located in East 
Ohio on the Muskingum river, where they made their perma- 
nent abode. 

In 1793 a part of them removed to Missouri and with 
a band of Shawnees, occupied the tract of land granted them 
by the Spanish Government. (See under Shawnee.) In 1815 
they with a band of Shawnees removed from Missouri to 
Arkansas. By 1820 these two bands found their way to 
Texas where the Delawares numbered at that time probably 
seven hundred. By 1835 most of the tribe had been gathered 
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from their different reserves on a reservation in Kansas, a 
few miles west of Kansas City, Kansas. 


Treaties. 


October 3rd, 1818, a treaty was made with the Delawares 
by which they ceded to the United States all their elaim to 
land in Indiana, and the United States agreed to provide for 
them a country west of the Mississippi and to guarantee them 
peaceable possession of the same. The land selected for 
them was a tract on White river, Missouri. The tract was 
about seventy miles from east to west by forty-four miles 
from north to south. It ineluded the Counties of Barry, 
Stone and parts of Christian, Green and Lawrence. September 
24, 1829, a council was held on Jones park of White river 
where a treaty was made by which the Delawares ceded to 
the United States all their claim to the Cape Girardeau tract. 
and also the tract in Southwest Missouri as above described. 
Thirty-six sections of the Cape Girardeau tract were to be 
sold to provide schools for the Delaware children. In 1828 
Peankeshaw had a village on this reservation. Their stay in 
Missouri seems to have been more for visiting and hunting 
than for residence 

Shawnee. (Southerners.) Synonyms: Shano, Shawneese. 
Savannah and one hundred sixty-four others. 

The Shawnee was a leading tribe of South Carolina, Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio. In 1793 the Spanish Government gave to 
bands of Shawnee and Delaware a tract of land near Cape 
Girardeau, bounded as follows: East by the Mississippi 
river, west by White river, north by St. Come river and 
south by Cape Girardeau, equal to twenty-five miles square 
This tract was abandoned by the Delawares in 1815, who 
with a small band of Shawnees settled in Arkansas. After 
Wayne’s great victory over the Indian confederacy, 1793. 
followed by the treaty which put an end to the long wars 
in the Ohio valley, the more hostile part of the Shawnee 
joined those living in Missouri. The other part settled on 
the Auglaize river in Ohio. The Shawnee residing in Mis- 
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souri in 1812 numbered about eight hundred, being about 
half of the entire tribe. In 1825 they ceded their lands to 
the United States, and removed to Kansas where they had 
been granted a tract of land to be fifty miles square or its 
equivalent in exchange for their Missouri reserve. Here they 
were joined in 1832-5 by the Ohio branch. Prior to the treaty 
of 1825 a large part of them had gone to Texas, and settled 
on the headwaters of the Sabine river where they remained 
till 1839. For a time a band of the Shawnee lived on land 
informally assigned them in Southwest Missouri on the head- 
waters of White river, but it seems they acquired no title 
to the tract. Within the boundary of this reservation are 
parts of the Counties of Webster, Wright, Douglas, Ozark 
and Taney. In 1828 there was a Peoria and Piankeshaw 
village on the headwaters of White river, just on the line 
dividing the Shawnee reservation from the Delaware reser- 
vation, which it joined on the west. 

The Shawnee were a restless, fieree and warlike people, 
and one of the most turbulent tribes our Government has 
been called to deal with. We ean not follow them in their 
devious meanderings and through their various wars, but 
simply make the following quotation from the hand book: 
‘*FKor a period of 40 years—from the beyinning of the French 
and Indian war to the treaty of Greenville in 1795—they 
were almost constantly at war with the English or the Ameri- 
cans and distinguished themselves as the most hostile tribe 
in that region. Most of the expeditions sent across the Ohio 
during the Revolutionary period, were directed against the 
Shawnee, and most of the destruction on the Kentucky 
frontier was the work of the same tribe.’’ 

Of those in Missouri it is only fair to say that they 
remained quietly on their reserve, refusing to join in any 
_war against the whites. They were industrious and peaceable, 
giving our people no trouble. Among them were men of 
prominence and influence in Indian councils and transactions 
with the Government. 

JOAB SPENCER. 
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DANIEL BOONE IN MISSOURI. 
Third Paper. 


The last twenty-five years of the life of Daniel Boone 
was spent in Missouri, and when he died he was buried there. 
Seenes connected with his daily life during this period seem 
to possess an abiding interest for the American people. The 
Boone farm in the upper part of St. Charles County, and 
the old stone mansion that stands upon it, are visited every 
year by numerous pilgrims, who come from distant States. 
and even from across the sea, to worship at the shrine of the 
world’s greatest pioneer. Each new arrival drinks freely 
from the spring of sweet water that bubbles up from beneath 
a great ledge of rock, paints a mental picture of the adjacent 
scenery of hill and bluff and rolling valley. and carries away 
with him pleasant memories of the place and its surroundings. 
Others, less reverent of sentiment, chip off pieces of the ston« 
house, or gather mementoes from the spot where the oid 
cabin stood; while sqme fondly cherish photographs of «2 
modern pig-sty, which they are made to believe contains 
some of the logs that entered into the first Boone house west 
of the Mississippi. The present owner of the place, a thrifty 
American of German ancestry, is disposed to let all his visitors 
have their own way, and very rarely undeceives any of them 
regarding the pig house. And why should he spoil a harmless 
sentiment? Every vestige of the old cabin has long since 
disappeared, except a few faint traces of the foundations 
where it stood. 

The spring was the inducement which led Boone to build 
his cabin there. Those old pioneers valued a spring more 
than they did the land surrounding it; for it not only supplied 
them with water so cold as to require no ice, but it was sure 
to be a general meeting-place for deer and other game. Many 
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a buffalo, coming to slake his thirst at this spring. vielded 
up his life a victim to the unerring aim of the old pioneer. 
Boone could sit in the door of his cabin, which stood fifty 
feet or more eastwardly from the spring, and lay in a winter’s 
supply of meat for his family without the trouble of hunting. 
He could pick his choice of deer, elk, buffalo, or bear; for 
all these animals came there to drink. Bear meat was pre- 
ferred above all other kinds, owing to its sweet and nutty 
flavor; and the bacon of swine went begging when bear 
bacon was convenient. Wild turkeys were so abundant and 
so tame that they roosted in the trees that stood about the 
cabin, and were not regarded with special favor; for when 
one eats turkey every day he soon longs for something more 
substantial. Bees nested in the crevices of the rocks and in 
the hollows of adjacent trees, and came also to the spring 
to fill their little buckets with water. Thus Booone and hia 
family had an abundance of honey, of the best quality and 
fiavor, without going beyond the limits of their own yard 
or bothering themselves about the care of the bees. It was 
a genuine Areadia, embracing an existence seemingly unreal, 
but it was very real and substantial when Boone built his 
cabin on the bank above the spring—and for some years 
thereafter. 

Back of the spring a hill slopes gradually up to the foot 
of a bluff, from the top of which may be seen many miles 
of the level stretches of Femme Osage valley, with the ereek 
of the same name winding its course through the corn and 
wheat fields and the rich meadow lands that margin its 
banks. There are not many finer views anywhere in the 
world; and for richness of soil the farms that lie spread out. 
beneath this bluff ean hold their own with the valley of the 
Nile. Before Boone came the French had giver a name to 
this creek (‘‘Woman of the Osages’’) to perpetuate the 
memory of an Osage woman, said to have been beautiful, 
who lost her life while attempting to cross the stream when 
it was swollen by recent rains. Sometimes it becomes a torrent, 
sweeping over all obstacles and flooding the lower portions 
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of the valley. It was in this condition when the Osage woman, 
driven doubtless, by an unsympathetic husband, gained im- 
mortality by getting herself drowned. 

The story of how Daniel Boone came to the valley of 
the Femme Osage is told in the records of Louisiana Territory. 
About 1790, weary and despondent over his failure to secure 
titles to his lands in Kentucky, and burdened with debts 
which he could not pay, the ruggedly honest old pioneer 
gave up all the acres that he possessed in the now famous 
bluegrass region, and removed with his family to the valley 
of the Kanawha. He located in what was then the north- 
western part of the State of Virginia, but now within the 
limits of Mason County. West Virginia, not far from the 
town of Point Pleasant. The Northwest Territory was already 
beginning to be occupied by thrifty pioneers, and it was be- 
lieved that the Kanawha Valley was a good place to settle and 
catch the drift of trade as it flowed by from the Atlantic States 
to the new and expanding West. 

Soon after the removal to the Kanawha country, Daniel 
M. Boone, a favorite son, and also a pioneer of distinction. 
ventured into the Louisiana Territory on a hunting and trap- 
ping expedition. The fame of his father had preceded him, 
and he was most kindly treated by the Spanish authorities 
at St. Louis. The Lieutenant Governor, Senor Zenon Trudeau, 
suggested that if his father, the celebrated Colonel Boone, 
would remove to Louisiana, the King would appreciate the 
act and treat him handsomely. The younger Boone thereupon 
sent back such glowing accounts of the warmth of his wel- 
come, the richness of the soil, the excellence of the climate, 
and the plentifulness of game, that the imagination of the 
old pioneer was inflamed; and disposing his family and his 
few earthly belongings on pack-horses, he led the way on 
foot across the present States of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, 
to the north bank of the Missouri river, in what is now the 
upper part of St. Charles County. This journey was made 
in 1795 when Boone was in_ his sixty-first year, 
and a glance at the map will show the magnitude of 
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the undertaking. The old man _ walked _— every 


foot of the way, with his rifle on his shoulder, through a 
trackless wilderness, a large part of which was infested by 
bands of blood-thirsty savages. The fact that he made the 
journey and brought his family through in safety attests the 
greatness of the man. 

On their arrival in St. Louis, Colonel Boone and_ his 
family were treated by the Spanish officials as distinguished 
guests. The freedom of the city was extended to them. The 
American and Spanish flags were displayed side by side, and 
the garrison was paraded in honor of the distinguished pioneer 
of Kentucky. No function of courteous hospitality was left 
unperformed; and before their departure the Spanish Lieu- 
tenant Governor presented Colonel Boone with a grant for 
1,000 arpents of land, to be located where he pleased in the 
‘*District of the Femme Osage.’’ The district then embraced 
everything north of the Missouri river and indefinitely west- 
ward to the ‘‘South Sea.’’ It was large enough to satisfy 
a man even of Colonel Boone’s expansive ideas; but he chose 
to locate the grant in the rich bottom lands of the Missouri 
river, four or five miles below the present town of Augusta. 
There he built his first eabin within the limits of Missouri, 
close by the uncertain banks of the shifting stream. The 
land and the eabin have long sinee been swallowed by the 
caving-in of the banks, and the river now flows where the 
Boone arpents lay. Here he and his son, Daniel M., undertook 
to build a town, which they called Missouriton, in honor of 
the river on whose banks it stood. For a while the place 
flourished, and after the cession of Louisiana to the United 
States it was proposed to locate the capital of the Territory 
there. But the town, like the cabin and the land, has long 
since fallen into the river. Nothing remains to mark its 
site, and no memory of the place lingers in the neighborhood 
except a country postoffice called Missouriton, kept by a 
farmer who lives some distance from where the old town 
stood. 
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A year or two after his arrival, the Spanish authorities 
entered into a contract with Colonel Boone to bring one 
hundred American families to Upper Louisiana, for which 
he was to receive a grant for 10,000 arpents of land, to be 
laid, as others had been, in the Femme Osage district. The 
contract was fully complied with by both parties, but Boone 
lost his land by neglecting to have his grant confirmed by 
the Spanish Governor at New Orleans. There were no public 
mails then in Louisiana Territory, and a trip to the southern 
capital was too great an undertaking merely to secure the 
signature of the Governor. Meanwhile the transfer of the 
Territory was made to the United States, and it was then 
too late for Boone to have his title confirmed. Subsequently, 
on the 24th of December, 1813, Congress, by special act, 
confirmed his title to the Spanish grant for 1,000 arpents. 
This tract he soon afterward sold and applied the proceeds 
to the payment of his Kentucky debts; so that, in the end, 
he died landless, for the farm and the stone mansion in the 
Femme Osage valley belonged to General Nathan Boone. 

By the beginning of the nineteenth century the population 
of Femme Osage district had increased to such proportions 
as to require a local government, and on the 11th of June, 
1800, Colonel Boone was appointed commandant of the 
district. It was about that time, or perhaps a little earlier, 
that he built the cabin near the spring in the Femme Osage 
valley and removed his family there. The duties of his 
office were both civil and military, and his decision in all 
eases was final, except those involving land titles, which were 
referred to the crown or its immediate representative. Pun- 
ishment for crime or misdemeanor was of the most summary 
character. The accused, if proven guilty, was tied up and 
whipped, the number of lashes being proportioned to the 
nature of his offense. A hickory sapling that stood in the 
yard near the spring served as a whipping-post. That kind 
of punishment met the requirements of the age, and no thief 
or breaker of the law was ever known to resent a judgment 
rendered by Daniel Boone. He held his court under the 
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spreading branches of a large elm tree, which still stands 
on the bank a few feet above the spring, and is known as 
‘‘Daniel Boone’s Judgment Tree.’’ Here, dressed in buckskin 
hunting-shirt and ~ pantaloons and moccasins of _ the 
same material and seated at the roots of _ the 
old tree, he propounded. the law and dispensed justice to his 
assembled neighbors in a manner that never failed to win 
their approval. If a hog-thief, or one who had put his mark 
on his neighbor’s shoats, pleaded guilty or was proven so, 
he was promptly ‘‘whipped and cleared,’’ as they expressed 
it. That ended the trouble, and the culprit went about his 
business with no further annoyance or loss of caste in the 
community. Fortunately, there were no capital offenses 
committed in the district during Boone’s administration, and 
he was never called upon to condemn a murderer. 

The stone house, or mansion, was completed about 1813. 
It has been represented as the first stone house erected west 
of the Mississippi; but this is a probable error, for houses 
of that material were built in St. Louis, and doubtless also 
in Ste. Genevieve, at an earlier date. But they were not such 
houses as the Boone mansion. That was the product of the 
joint labors of the old Colonel and his son. General Nathan 
Boone, assisted by their slaves, and several years were devoted 
to the work. The walls are composed of blue limestone. 
neatly chiseled, and are about two feet thick. The size of 
the building measured on the outside of the walls, is twenty- 
eight by forty-six feet, with a height of twenty-two feet. A 
hall nine feet wide runs through the center of the first and 
second stories, with doors opening into the rooms on either 
side. The rooms are large and uncomfortable in appearance, 
and have no closets or other conveniences known to modern 
architecture. Yet a great deal of work was expended in some 
features of their ornamentation. The entire structure is 
divided into seven rooms, three on the first floor, and two 
each on the second floor and in the attic. A portico ornaments 
the north front, and a double veranda the south. The marks 
of the hammers and chisels on the stones are as plainly 
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visible now as they were the day the house was finished, and 
the plaster that the stones were laid in was mixed in such 
a manner that it has become about as hard as the stone itself. 
It is said that the plaster was ‘‘ripened’’ by being buried 
in the ground over winter. . 

Daniel Boone occupied a little diagonal room to the right 
of the hall, on the first floor, in the northwest corner of the 
building. It was partitioned off from the kitchen, which 
also served as the dining-room, and it is entered by a single 
door opening into the latter. Two small windows give light 
from the north. In this room the famous pioneer, hunter 
and Indian fighter lived during the last few years of his life, 
and there he died, like an infant falling asleep, on the 26th 
day of September, 1820. A telephone now hangs on the wall 
of this room. What a story the old pioneer might tell could 
he but connect with the other end of the wire ! 

WILLIAM S. BRYAN. 








HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
IN COLUMBIA, MISSOURI. 


At the request of the pastor of the Presbyterian church at 
Columbia, Missouri, Rev. F. W. Sneed, and of various mem- 
bers, I have consented to write a historical sketch of the church. 
It might be greatly extended, and necessarily would be if it 
embraced a tithe of the many interesting and suggestive events, 
and of the trials and triumphs which properly belong to a 
complete history of the organization. 

On September 14, 1828, the little band of Presbyterians 
then residing in and near Columbia, were organized into a 
church by Rev. W. P. Cochran and Thomas Durfee, who were 
commissioned by the Home Missionary society of New York 
to visit Missouri, and perhaps other portions of the West. 

The preliminary meeting was held and the church organi- 
zation effected at the residence of the late James Richardson. 
The house in which he then resided is still standing, and many 
citizens of town and country, and visitors as well, frequently 
pass it in going to and from the railroad depot, no one of them 
perhaps remembering, if they ever knew, that more than sixty- 
five years ago, one of the large and influential religious bodies 
of Columbia was there organized. 

The house is a one-story frame, as it now appears, then a 
one-story log dwelling, on the northeast corner of Tenth and 
Walnut streets, and on the corner north of the ‘‘Powers 
House.’’ It was afterwards known as the ‘‘Kidd Place,”’ 
and belonged to Allen H. Kidd, but in 1840 was purchased by 
the late Mrs. Sophia Kirtley, who oceupied it as a residence 
and died there July 6, 1871. By her will she devised the prop- 
erty to her grand-daughter, Mrs. Catherine Clapp, who subse- 
quently sold it to her sister, Mrs. Wm. A. Cauthorn, who now 
owns it. Those present at the meeting were Peter Wright, 
Mrs. Caroline Wilson (mother of the late Maj. N. W. Wilson. 
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and grand-mother of Mr. Josiah W. Stone, ex-cireuit court 
elerk), John and Elizabeth Sutton, William and Harriett T. 
Pierce and Robert A. Huston. In the fall of 1830 Mrs. Pierce 
established the first school for female pupils known to the his- 
tory of Columbia, and taught it in a one-story hewed-log house 
which then stood on the northwest corner of the present 
residence lot of Mr. B. Loeb. 

The church organization occurred on Saturday, September 
14, 1828, and on the next day, Sunday, a sunrise prayer meet- 
ing was held at the Richardson residence; and at eleven o’clock 
a. m., the same day at the same place, preaching services were 
held, at which time, two additional persons, George and 
Phillip McAfee, father and brother of the late Rev. Robert b. 
McAfee, united with the infant organization, and two ruling 
elders, Peter Wright and William Pierce, were chosen. In 18393 
John Vanhorn and Robert Huston were chosen deacons. 

I am indebted to ‘‘Reminiscences,’’ by Judge T. B. Gen- 
try for much valuable information concerning this chureh’s 
history. From this, among many other things, I learn that 
the church continued to meet for worchip at the Richardson 
residence for about fifteen months, new members being added 
until the number reached thirty or forty, when they removed 
in January, 1830, to Boone county’s first court house, an 
old brick building which stood on the site of the Baptist 
church building that was recently torn down, and west of 
the present court house. 

On Sunday, January 16, 1831, the session met in the 
country at Andrew Hannah’s, and received into the church 
the late Dr. William Provines and wife. 

After worshiping in the old court house for some time, 
with the Rev. W. P. Cochran as minister, the chureh pur- 
chased a lot for $50 of the late Judge John Vanhorn, and 
erected thereon a small, unpretentious but comfortable brick 
building on the north side of Walnut, between Fifth and 
Sixth streets, which cost about $1.000. A part of this build- 
ing yet remains and is occupied by colored people. In the 
early history of Columbia, this building, though plain and 
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unadorned, without bell or belfry, was the center of many 
important interests, and is still a green spot in the memory 
of some of the old inhabitants of the town. 

It became the nursery not only of religion and morality, 
but of education as well. It was here that Miss Lucy Wales 
opened the first school in Columbia, exclusively for the edu- 
cation of young ladies, and laid the foundation of the cele- 
brated Columbia Female Academy, the forerunner and inspi- 
ration of the two large female colleges which are now the 
pride and boast of the people. 

It was in this little brick church, in November, 1833, 
that the late Governor Richard Gentry and his wife, Ann 
Gentry (the parents of our fellow-citizen, Judge T. G. Gen- 
try), and four children, Analyza, Harrison, Perry and Jane, 
together with eight other persons, united with the church. 

While worshiping in this building the congregation held 
a campmeeting in August, 1834, at the Presbyterian camp 
ground near Columbia, at which eight persons united with 
the church, among them Judge David Todd, John G. Keene 
and Dorothy Ann Gentry, the latter afterward the wife of 
Henry Crumbaugh. This old camp ground was on Hinkson 
ereek, northeast of town, on or near land then owned by 
Andrew Hannah and not for from the farm of N. B. Zaring, 
who is now a member of the church. 

One of the greatest revival meetings in the history of 
the church was held in the little brick on Walnut street. It 
oceurred in January and February, 1843, and notwithstanding 
the inclemency of the weather and the almost impassable 
condition of the streets, great crowds attended the services day 
and night. About one hundred persons united with the 
church, among whom may be mentioned, Dr. H. M. Clarkson 
(father of John S. and Arthur P. Clarkson), Roger North Todd 
(father of R. L. Todd), F. A. Hamilton, Sinelair Kirtley, W. 
F. Switzler, Joseph B. Howard, John B. Royall (husband of 
the late Mrs. P. W. Royall, and father of Mrs. Prof. G. C. 
Broadhead and Prof. John P. Royall, of Columbia, and Mrs. 
Judge J. A. Henderson, of Brighton), W. N. Beattie, Jas. H. 
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Parker (father of Moss P. Parker), Montgomery P. Lientz, R. 
L. Todd, R. R. Provines, Carolina F. Todd, Susan B. Todd 
afterwards the wife of the late C. C. Branham and the mother 
of J. Seott Branham), Mary Jane Royall, who in August of 
the same year married W. F. Switzler; Elizabeth Culbert, now 
Mrs. John D. Vanhorn, and Mary Gentry (the late Mrs. Boyle 
tordon) . 

The meeting was conducted by the Revs. Isaae Jones, 
David Coulter, Robert L. McAfee and W. W. Robertson, the 
latter still living in Fulton, Missouri, at an advanced age. 

After this revival, it became necessary to have a larger 
and better place of worship; and, therefore, with a view of 
securing it, on October 2, 1843, the little brick church and lot 
were sold for $475 and measures adopted to erect a more 
commodious and suitable structure on the southeast corner of 
Tenth and Broadway, the site of the church so recently dis- 
placed to make room for the beautiful building, the corner 
stone of which is to be laid today. 

Previous to the sale of the little brick church, the ladies of 
the chureh and congregation, under the leadership and inspira- 
tion of Prudence Culbert, Ann Gentry, Matilda Todd, Permelia 
W. Royal, Caroline Wilson, Frances E. Lathrop, Mrs. Provines 
and other sisters of the church of precious memory, raised the 
means by ice cream festivals and from other sources, and pur- 
chased of Maj. John Slack for $50, the lot with the hope that at 
some day a new church would be erected upon it. 

They all lived to see their prayers answered and _ their 
hopes realized, for on January 14, 1845, a building committee 
of the church, consisting of Henry Crumbaugh, R. H. Gentry, 
Sinelair Kirtley, George Smith and W. F. Switzler, entered 
into a contract with John G. Keene, who covenanted, for the 
sum of $900 ‘‘to do all the brick work of said churech,’’ and fur- 
nish the materials therefor, the building to be 45x60 feet, with 
walls 20 feet high and 18 inches thick, and to complete the 
same by September 1, 1845, and in addition, to collect the $900 
himself from the subscription paper. If, after due diligence, 
a balance remained unpaid, it was to operate as a lien upon the 
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building. I have in my possession the original contract, and 
am not mistaken in respect to its terms. Phineas Kenyon, 
who had been a contractor for the stone work on the State 
University, erected the foundation in the fall of 1844, and 
John Vanhorn furnished the materials and constructed the 
wood work, and B. McAlester the pews for the church, the en- 
tire edifice, except the pews, plastering and painting being 
completed on September 12, 1845. 

The auditorium being incomplete, services were held in 
the basement until the summer of 1846; and it is within the 
memory of the writer that the first sermon delivered in the 
auditorium was by Rev. David Coulter during the summer of 
the last year named. 

During the time occupied in the erection of the new 
church, from October, 1843, to the summer of 1846, services 
were regularly held in a hall in the second story of a brick 
store house on Broadway, then belonging to Lewis Peebles, 
which was afterward bought by Dr. S. B. Victor, and used by 
him as a drug and book store for about thirty-five years. A 
new building now occupies the same lot, and is owned and 
used by Charles B. Miller as a boot and shoe store. 

In October, 1860, a large and handsome pipe organ was 
placed in the church at a cost of $700, Mr. James L. Stephens, 
not a member of the Presbyterian church, contributing one 
fourth of the purchase money. 

The following is a roster of the pastors of the church from 
its organization to the present time. 

1828-1833, William P. Cochran; 1833-1834, no pastor; is24- 
1835, F. R. Grey; 1835-1836, Luther Van Doren; 1836-1828, 
John L. Yantis (father of Prof. James A. Yantis of the law 
department of the State University); 1838-1840, no pastor; 
1840-1846, Isaac Jones, his pastorate commencing on October 
22, 1840, and closing January 9, 1846; 1846-1848, no pastor; 
1848-1849, Frank Hart; 1849-1851, J. T. Paxton; 1851-1858, 
Nathan H. Hall; 1858-1861, Samuel A. Mutchmore, 1861-1862, 
M. M. Fisher; 1862-1864, no pastor; 1864-1867, David Coulter; 
1867-1870, Benjamin Y. George; 1870-1871, no pastor, 1871- 
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1876, Richard S. Campbell; 1876-1878, John 8. Grasty; 1878- 
1879, no pastor; 1879-1885, W. B. Y. Wilkie; 1885-1889, A. A. 
Pfanstiehl ; 1889-1890, O. S. Thompson; 1890-1892, no pastor; 
1892 to the present time, Frank W. Sneed. Eighteen pasters 
during an existence of 65 years, eleven of whom have «ied, 
their names being printed above in black. 

During the summer of 1893, after several meetings of the 
church and congregation and reports from several committees, 
it was determined to erect a new church edifice of the most ap- 
proved architectural design and finish, on the site of the old 
church, and the following committee was appointed to super- 
intend the work. Jas. H. Waugh, J. Scott Branham, N. T. 
Gentry, Walter Williams, E. F. Ammerman and Rollins M. 
Hockaday . 

The contract for the erection of the new church building 
was let to the lowest bidder at $22,000, John W. Wilson & 
Son, of St. Louis, becoming the contractors. Architecturai 
plans and specifications were furnished by various architects, 
after which the committee selected and the church approved 
those provided by J. G. Cairns, of Kirkwood, St. Louis county, 
Missouri. 

The present elders of the church are R. L. Todd, William 
L. Parker, E. D. Porter, N. Todd Gentry and J. S. Blackwell. 
Deacons—N. B. Zaring, W. W. Garth, Irvin Switzler, E. F. 
Ammerman and J. Scott Branham. 

WM. F. SWITZLER. 
October 7, 1894. 








A FEW OF THE COLONIAL AND REVOLUTIONARY AN- 
CESTORS OF MRS. JESSIE BENTON FREMONT.* 





Gladstone onee wisely stated that no greater calamity 
could befall a people than to break utterly with the past. With 
that thought in mind I am going to ask you to review with me 
for a few minutes the early history of the family of Mrs. Fre- 
mont, whose death we, as a Society, are mourning today. 

To go back only a little over a hundred years and five gen- 
erations from Elizabeth Benton, the mother of Mrs. Fremont, 
we find Col. Ephraim McDowell, that brave and gallant Path- 
finder of those early days. Henry Howe tells us in on» of his 
histories that this hardy pioneer, who lived to be over a hun- 
dred vears old, built the first road across the Blue Ridge, open- 
ing up the Virginia valley to the commerce of the Old World 
through the merchants of the Atlantic coast. This remark- 
able man retained the full possession of his faculties to the 
very last, dying just at the outbreak of the Revolution. but not 
until he had heard the praises bestowed upon his grandchil- 
dren for meritorious conduct at the battle of Point Pleasant. 
His eldest daughter lived to be 104 years old, being an unusual- 
iv talented woman. John, the eldest son, being the one we 
are interested in as the ancestor of Elizabeth Benton, was a 
bold Indian fighter and was chosen as Burden’s surveyor when 
what was then known of Virginia was being opened up for set 
tlement. This was in 1737, and was the earliest survey on 
record made in Virginia. He was appointed as Captain of a 
company formed to protect the lives and property of the set- 
tlers against the invasions of the Indians, and most nobly were 
the duties conneeted with that trust performed until on Christ- 
mas Day, 1742, he, with eight of his trusty men, while im pur- 
suit of a party of Indians who had attacked a settlement, fell 


*A paper read before the Elizabeth Benton Chapter D. A. R., 
Kansas City. 
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into an ambuscade and were killed. All were buried in one 
common grave near Lexington. Thus died a worthy scion of 
a noble race. His daughter, Sarah, became the wife of Col. 
Moffett, another brave soldier who won renown at Guilford, 
Cowpens and Kings Mt. 

The next in succession, however, was the second son of the 
Indain fighter, Col. James MeDowell, b. in 1739. He was ealled 
to fill many offices of public trust and was on his way to Rich- 
mond on business of importance as sheriff of the county when 
the final summons came, this being in 1771, when he was only 
52 years old. 

The next in succession was Col. James again, youngest 
son of the above, who inherited the magnificent estate left by 
his father. He was a Colonel in the War of 1812 where he 


won honor and fame. He married Sarah, daughter of Col. 
Wm. Preston, a Revolutionary hero and descended from a long 
line of brave ancestors. The only son of James and Sarah 


Preston McDowell was James, the father of Elizabeth Benton, 
and not yet had the race deteriorated, for James McDowell 
was an exceptional character in many ways: a graceful and ac- 
complished gentleman, honest and upright in all his dealings; 
a Congressman and United States Senator; chief executive of 
Virginia, his native state and an able man, most highly and 
honorably distinguished. And no less talented was his noble 
wife, they, by the way, being full cousins. She was Sarah, 
daughter of Gen. Francis Preston, a Congressman from Vir- 
ginia and a brave officer in the War of 1812, his wife being a 
daughter of Col. Wm. Campbell, who was given command at 
the Battle of King’s Mt. by Isaae Shelby, who with Sevier, 
Winston and the two Joe MeDowells were the real heroes of 
that memorable battle. | Col. Campbell’s wife was a sister of 
Patrick Henry, the great orator of the Revolutionary period, 
and daughter of Sarah Winston, an unusually bright and gift- 
ed woman. 

To go back to the mother of Elizabeth Benton, let me men- 
tion just a few of her immediate kindred whose names are 
household words in Virginia. One of her sisters heeame the 
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wife of Rev. Dr. Robert Breckenridge and another sister mar- 
ried John B. Floyd, Secretary of War under President Buch- 
anan. These men were cousins of Mr. and Mrs. McDowell; 
and Wm. C. Preston, the scholarly and gifted South Carolina 
orator and Gen. John S. Preston, a gallant soldier and bril- 


liant orator, were her brothers. And I have meiitioned the 
names of only a few of the members of this remarkable family 
who became more or less famous. To go into detail would be 


to give much of the early history of both Virginia and Ken- 
tuecky, while a recital of the incidents connected with the lives 
of the husband and father of Mrs. Fremont would inelude 
many of the most interesting events relating to the settlement 
and growth of much of our western territory. But this paper 
is much too long already, and I will only add the wish that we 
may always hold in loving remembrance ihe names of Elizabeth 
Benton and her famous daughter, Jessie Benton Fremont. 
EMMA S. WHITE, 
Historian Elizabeth Benton Chapter D. A. R- 





MISSOURI FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 


Columbia, Mo., March 18, 1909. 

In accordance with the program recently sent to the mem- 
bers the Third Annual Meeting of the Missouri Folk-Lore So- 
ciety was held March 12 and 13, 1909, at the University of 
Missouri, Columbia. 

The Treasurer’s report showed a balance of $22.70 on 
hand at the close of last year. 

The following officers were elected: 

President—Miss Mary A. Owen, St. Joseph. : 

Vice Presidents—Dr. W. L. Campbell, Kansas City; Prin- 
cipal J. N. Powell, St. Louis; Miss Mary A. Wadsworth, Co- 
lumbia. 

Secretary—Professor H. M. Belden, Columbia. 

Treasurer—Mrs. L. D. Ames, Columbia. 
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Director (succeeding Professor Weeks)—Dr. F. A. Golder, 
Columbia. 

At the business meeting it was proposed by Dr. Golder 
that arrangements be made for the regular publication of the 
work of the Society. The Executive Board was asked to 
formulate a plan for the purpose to be submitted to the So- 
ciety at its next annual meeting. 

A list of the active members of the Society is enclosed. If 
the Society is to undertake publication, either the annual dues 
or the membership must be greatly increased. The Secretary 
will be glad to send application blanks for membership to any 
member who can use them. 


H. M.BELDEN, Secretary. 


Membership List, March, 1909. 


Hon. D. C. Allen, Liberty. 

Prof. H. B. Almstedt, Columbia. 
Mrs. L. D. Ames, Columbia. 

Mr. J. N. Baskett, Mexico. 

Miss Elizabeth Bedford, Rome, Ga. 
Dr. William G. Bek, Columbia. . 
Prof. H. M. Belden, Columbia. 
Miss Mary D. Breed, Columbia. 
Prof. W. G. Brown, Columbia. 
Mr. W. V. Byars, St. Louis. 

Dr. W. L. Campbell, Kansas City. 
Miss Jennie F. Chase, St. Louis. 
Hon. C. W. Clarke, Kansas City. 
Miss Charlotte Corder, Morrisville. 
Mr. Harold Crandall, Normandy. 
Principal J. C. Edwards, St. Louis. 
Miss Katherine Edwards, Centralia. 
Prof. C. A. Ellwood, Columbia. 
Miss L. R. Ernst, St. Lovis 

Mrs. Louise Norwood Fitch, Columbia. 
Miss Frances E. Gleason, Ferguson. 
Dr. F. A. Golder, Columbia. 
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Miss C. Grace, St. Louis. 

Mr. Brady Harris, Belton. 

Miss Idress Head, St. Louis. 

Miss Lillian H. Heltzell, St. Louis. 

Prof. B. F. Hoffman, Columbia. 

Mr. J. F. Huckel, Kansas City. 

Mrs. A. C. R. Janni, St. Louis. 

Mr. W. S. Johnson, Tuseumbia. 

Miss Clara F. Jones, St. Louis. 

Miss Jennie M. A. Jones, St. Louis. 
Hon. Gardiner Lathrop, Chieago, Il. 
Mr. F. W. Lehmann, St. Louis. 

Mr. B. M. Little, Albay, Albay, P. I. 
Miss Ethel Lowry, Columbus, Kas. 
Prof. A. C. Lovejoy, Columbia. 

Mrs. G. B. MacFarlane, Columbia. 

Mr. L. A. Martin, Chillicothe. 

Miss Josephine Norville, Chillicothe. 
Miss Mary A. Owen, St. Joseph. 

Miss Eva L. Packard, Exeelsior Springs. 
Prof. H. C. Penn, St. Louis. 

Principal J. R. Powell, St. Louis. 
Miss Harriet Rees, St. Louis. 

Mr. G. W. Ridgeway, Kirksville. 

Mr. F. A. Sampson, Columbia. 

Miss Emma G. Simmons, Madison, Wis. 
Miss Mary C. Smith, St. Louis. 

Mr. Douglas Stewart. Chillicothe. 

Mr. D. W. Swiggett, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Miss Antoinette Taylor, St. Louis County. 
Judge John L. Thomas, Washington, D. C. 
Miss Calla Varner, Maryville. 

Professor Jonas Viles, Columbia. 

Prof. E.M. Violette, Kirksville. 

Miss Mary A. Wadsworth, Columbia. 
Miss Lois Welty, Oregon. 

Mrs. C. E. Whitney, Kansas City. 
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Mrs. M. S. Wildman, Columbia. 
Mr. C. H. Williams, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Miss Maude Williams, Warrensburg. 
Mrs. A. C. Woods, Chicago, Ill. 


Please notify the Secretary of any errors or omissions. 


NOTES. 


A History of Masonie College was prepared by Mr. E. N. 
Hopkins, of Lexington, and published in Petals, the year book 
of Central College, Lexington, for 1908. 


Mr. Wood’s paper on the Settlement of Columbia, in the 
April number of the Review states that it was not known 
from what county Daniel Orear came. Mrs. Alice O. Mac- 
farlane supplies this information. Daniel Orear was her 
grandfather, who came from Montgomery county, Kentucky, 
in 1838 with his sons Robert, John, Allen, William, Tandy and 
Samuel, and also three daughters. 


The Mississippi Valley Historical Society held its sesond 
annual summer meeting in St. Louis, June 17, 18 anc 19. The: 
society was organized in Lineoln, Nebraska, November, 1907, 
when Francis A. Sampson, Secretary of the State Historical 
Society of Missouri, was elected president, and C. S. Paine, 
of the Nebraska Society, was elected Secretary, which position 
he still holds. ©The membership has reached 300, the mem- 
bers living in thirty-five states and Canada. 

The second meeting was held at Lake Minnetonka during 
the summer of 1908, and during the same year the winter 
meeting was held in connection with the American Historical 
Association at Richmond, Virginia. The next meeting with 
that Association will be at New York during the holidays and 
the third summer meeting will probably be at Iowa City, Iowa. 

The program at St. Louis was an interesting one, including 
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papers from three members of the Bureau of Ethnology at 
Washington, Hon. E. M. Pollard, formerly member of Con- 
gress from Nebraska, Prof. C. F. Marbut, of the University of 
Missouri, Prof. E. A. Ross, of the University of Wisconsin, 
Prof. Benj. F. Shambaugh, of the Historical Society of Iowa, 
John H. Reynolds, of the Arkansas Historical Commission, 
Wm. A. Meese, of Moline, Illinois, F. A. Sampson, of the 
State Historical Society of Missouri and others. 

In connection with the meetings there was a banquet at 
the Planters, an automobile ride to University City, Washing- 
ton University and St. Louis University, and a trip to the 
Kahokia or Monk’s Mound in Illinois. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


The Repeal of the Missouri Compromise Its Origin and 
Authorship. By P. Orman Ray, Ph.D. Pennsylvania State 
College. Cleveland, 1909. 

In the Review for October, 1907, a paper by the above 
author was printed on ‘‘The retirement of Thomas H. Benton 
from the Senate and its Significanee.’’ ‘This was a conden- 
sation of two chapters in the above work, since published. 

In the Bibliography seven newspapers of 1849 to 1854 are 
given, and the statement is made that newspapers have been 
an invaluable source in the preparation of this book. The 
Missouri newspapers and the Washington correspondence of 
the great eastern papers have been of most value. 


Phi Beta Kappa Catalogue of the Alpha of Missouri 1901- 
1909... Columbia, 1909. 

This contains a sketch of the history of this honor society, 
constitution and by-laws of the United Chapters, and of the 
Missouri Alpha, and a list of the members of the latter, each 
with a short biographical sketeh. While the chapter is only 
eight years old it has been so liberal with its election to honor- 
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ary membership that it has made more than a half dozen other 
chapters have made in fifty years. 

The publication is a creditable one of 111 pages. and is 
bound in art vellum. 


The origin of the Werewolf Superstition, by Caroline Tay- 
lor Stewart, A. M., Ph. D. Assistant Professor of Germanic 
Languages, University of Missouri, 1909. 

This interesting paper by Dr. Stewart, which was read at 
the annual meeting of the Missouri Folk Lore Society, is now 
issued as one of the University studies. 


Story of the Grand River Country, 1821-1905, Memoirs of 
Maj. Joseph H. McGee. (By Rollin J. Britton, psend Guy 
Blue.) Gallatin, Mo., n. d. 

This is a valuable contribution to the loeal history of Gal- 
latin and Daviess county to the Mormon war in Missouri, in 
the civil war in the above county, and to the biography of the 
old citizens of Missouri. It is by an attorney living at Gal- 
latin, who under the pseudonym of Guy Blue, has published 
several other works that are in the Society library. If some 
one in each county in the state would preserve local historical 
and biographical facts in a similar way it would make a great 
addition to the history of the state. 


Short Stories and Poems by American authors. New 
York, Cochrane Pub. Co., 1909. 

A pleasing sketch or story, and five poems are by a Mis- 
souri authoress, Grace Hewitt Sharp. 


Vaccine and Serum Therapy including also a study of in- 
feetions, theories of immunity, opsonins and the opsonie index. 
By Edwin Henry Schrorer, M.D. St. Louis, C. V. Mosby Co., 
1909. 

The author is Assistant Professor of Parasitology and 
Hygiene in the University of Missouri, and was formerly in the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research. The book is a 
well printed one of 131 pages. 








NECROLOGY. 


Hon. Hugh Robb Brasfield, a member of the House from 
Putnam county in the last session of the Missouri General 
Assembly died in a hospital in Kansas City, June 6, 1909. For 
years he had suffered from stomach troubles, and these with 
overwork in the session of the Legislature caused his death. 
He was born in Putnam county, Missouri, September 17, 1855, 
and had lived in that county all his life. In the 44th Gen- 
eral Assembly he was in the minority party in the House, but 
in the 45th General Assembly he was of the majority, and held 
positions in the committees on railroads and on appropriations, 
and was an active, efficient worker on both committees. 


Ex-Governor Thomas T. Crittenden, a member of this So- 
ciety, died at Kansas City May 29, 1909, following a stroke of 
apoplexy two days before. He was born January 22, 1832, in 
Shelby county, Kentucky, nephew of John J. Crittenden, gov- 
ernor of and Senator from Kentucky. He graduated from 
Center College, Danville, Kentueky, in 1855, and was admitted 
to the bar in 1856. In 1857 he came to Missouri, and settled 
at Lexington. When the civil war came on he actively espoused 
the Union side and was appointed lieutenant colonel of the 7th 
Cavalry, Missouri State Militia, with John F. Philips, now 
judge of the United States Court at Kansas City, as colonel. 
He was mustered out of service April 7, 1865, and resumed the 
practice of law at Warransburg, with Gen. F. M. Cockrell, since 
United States Senator, as partner. In 1864 he was appointed 
Attorney General to fill the unexpired term of Aikman Welch. 
In 1872 and 1876 he was elected to the forty-third and forty- 
fifth congresses, and in 1880 was elected on the Demoecratie 
ticket as Governor of the State for a four years term. While 
Governor he sueceeded in breaking up the James gang, by of- 
fering a reward for them dead or alive, following which Jesse 
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James was killed by Bob Ford. During the second adminis- 
tration of President Cleveland, he was Consul General to 
Mexico, and after his return made his home in Kansas City. 


Robert P. Curran, the last survivor of Captain Edward 
Florey’s Company, that went from Chariton county, Missouri, 
under command of Col. Richard Gentry to the Seminole war 
in 1837, died April 6, 1909, at the home of his daughter, Mrs. 
J. T. Coleman, near Keytesville, Missouri, in the 90th year of 
his age. 


Hon. James G. Donnell, who was a member of the thirty- 
third and thirty-sixth General Assemblies from Madison coun- 
ty, died in St. Louis, May 19, 1909, at the age of 70 years. For 
the last seventeen years he was an inspector in the office of the 


Surveyor of Customs in St. Louis. During the civil war he 
was a drillmaster in the Confederate army. He was a mem- 


ber of the Masonic lodge at Fredericktown and was buried at 
that place under Masonic auspices. 


Henry Lick, founder of the Purcell Press, died at his home 
near Neosho, Missouri, April 23, 1909, aged 72 years. He 
was a printer and publisher in Missouri before the Civil War. 
During the war he established a paper at Kansas City, and in 
1870 started the ‘‘Southwest’’ at North Springfield, and some 
years afterward published a paper at Peirce City. In 1889 he 
went to California but after his plant there was destroyed by 
the earthquake he returned to Missouri and three years ago 
established the Purcell Press, which he sold about six months 
later. 


Will Ward Mitchell, author, poet and editor, is believed 
to have committed suicide, his decomposed body having been 
found in the Blue river at Blue Mills the first part of April, 
having been there probably three months. Some years ago he 
was editor of the Jeffersonian, at Higginsville, but suffered a 


nervous break down from overwork. Mr. Mitchell published 
seven books and booklets of poetry, of which the Historical So- 
ciety has five. He was 38 years old. 
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Judge Henry M. Ramsey for twelve years on the circuit 
court bench at St. Joseph, and at one time candidate for Su- 
preme Court judge, died at the age of 60 years. 


Hon. James Roach, representative from the Western Dis- 
trict of Jasper county in the 45th General Assembly of Mis- 
souri, died at Jefferson City, of typhoid fever, May 16, 1909. 
He was born near Milwaukee, Wisconsin, November 14, 1857, 
and spent some years of his early life in Neosho county, Kas., 
but about all of his manhood life was spent in Jasper county. 
He was elected to the legislature as a Republican in 1904, and 
re-elected in 1906 and 1908. 


Hon. James Josiah Shaw was born in Christian county, 
Kentucky, November 18, 1879, and when an infant his parents 
moved to Dade county, Missouri. He enlisted in the Union 
army August 16, 1861, and served during the entire period of 
the Civil War in the 6th and 15th Missouri cavalry. In 190+ 
he was elected a member of the House of the 48rd General As- 
sembly. He died at his home in Dade county, and was buried 
at Greenfield, May 2, 1909. 


Hon. Eugene W. Stark was born in Pike county, Missouri, 
August 8, 1865, where he grew up on his father’s farm. He 
received his education in the publie schools of Louisiana and 
the college at Le Grange. At an early age he aequired an 
interest in the Stark Nursery and Orchard Company of Louis- 
iana, a $1,000,000 corporation, one of the largest of its kind. 

He was elected judge of the county court of Pike county, 
and in 1908 was elected Senator to the 45th General Assembly 
from Pike, Lincoln and Audrain counties. Although suffer- 
ing from gall stones and Bright’s disease he was a hard work- 
er in the Legislature and served on several committees. He 
was operated upon at a hospital in St. Louis, and died June 15, 
1909. 
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MISSOURI SOCIETY OF TEACHERS OF HISTORY AND 
GOVERNMENT. 


OFFICERS. 


B. VIOLETTE, Kirksville, H. R. TUCKER, St. Louis, 
President. Vice President. 
BUGENE FAIR, Columbia, N. M. TRENHOLME, Columbia, 

Secretary. Editor. 


THE MEETING AT COLUMBIA, MAY 1. 


The regular spring meeting of the Society was held at Co- 
lambia on Saturday, May 1st. There were two sessions of 
which the most interesting was that held in the morning from 
ten to twelve. A good attendance of members and visitors 
listened to two excellent papers on the teaching of history. 
The first paper was that of Professor E. M. Violette of the 
Kirksville Normal on ‘‘Setting the Problem,’’ an interesting 
and forceful discussion of teaching methods which we hope to 
publish in the next number of the Review; the other paper by 
Professor Charles A. Ellwood, of the Department of Sociology 
in the University of Missouri, on the question of ‘‘How History 
Can Be Taught from a Sociological Point of View,’’ is pub- 
lished in this number of the Review. These papers were dis- 
eussed at brief length by various members of the Society and 
a profitable morning was spent. At the afternoon session an 
interesting research paper on ‘‘The Swedish Settlement in Del- 
aware’’ was read by Mr. H. A. Trexler of Hardin College, 
Mexico, Mo., and reports were made from the Committees on 
History in Secondary Schools, represented by Professor Vio- 
lette, and on History in Elementary Schools, represented by 
Professor Lewis of the Maryville Normal. The annual election 
of officers resulted as is indicated at the head of this section of 
the Review and the Society adjourned to meet again at St. 
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Louis, along with the State Teachers Association, during the 
next Christmas vacation. 

The attendance at the above meeting while not as large as 
might be desired was fairly representative of the state, and 
brought forth an interesting amount of information and dis- 
cussion in regard to the teaching of history in high schools, 
normals and colleges of the state. The papers presented were 
of a helpful and stimulating character and their publication in 
this section of the Review will, it is hoped, bring them to the 


notice of many teachers who were unable to be present at the 
meeting. 


How History Can Be Taught From a Sociological Point of View 


The title of this paper is ‘‘How History Can be Taught 
from a Sociological point of View,’’ not how history should 
be taught. I wish to disclaim at the outset, in other words, 
the view that any science or subject should be taught chiefly 
as an aid to, or as illustrative of, some other science. Each 
science, in a sense, exists for itself, that is, represents some rela- 
tively independent human interest, and has a right to claim 
that it shall be studied for its own sake. But if anyone de- 
sires to teach history so as to illustrate the principles of social 
and institutional development, then the question how history 
can be so taught legitimately arises, and it is this question that 
I wish to discuss. 

In my opinion, I may add, it is desirable that history 
should in some eases be taught from the sociological point of 
view. This is particularly true of the history taught in the 
High School. The object of teaching history in the High School 
is usually recognized to be not the satisfaction of some abstract 
intellectual interest, but to train for citizenship. And an es- 
sential thing in training for citizenship is to get the social point 
of view. Now the _ social point of view is un- 
doubtedly gotten best from studying saciety as a4 
unity, the laws of its interdependence, functioning and devel- 
opment. But abstract sociology can not be introduced into 
high schools for many reasons. It can not, for one reason, 
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because psychology, the science upon which sociology im- 

mediately depends is as yet either not represented in the 

high school curriculum or is very inadequately taught. Again, 

the high school curriculum is already too overcrowded to per- 

mit the putting in of another science. Finally, it is pedagogi- 

eally unsound to attempt to teach directly an abstract science 

of laws and principles, such as sociology is, to pupils of no 

greater intellectual maturity and preparation than high school 

pupils. Accordingly, if the laws and principles which lie at 

the foundation of our social life are to be studied in the high 

school (and it seems to me that there can be no question about 

the desirability of so doing), then such study must be through 

one of the concrete descriptive social sciences such as history. 

Sociological principles could be taught, it is true, through the 
descriptive study of present social conditions, but this has the 
disadvantages that it would add another subject to the curri- 
culum, that there are no satisfactory texts on contemporary s0- 
cial conditions, and that there are few teachers who could pre- 
sent profitably such material to High School students. His- 
tory, on the other hand, has certain advantages as a vehicle 
of sociological truths. It shows the movements of society, it 
exhibits institutions as in a process of growth, it gives a 
dymanie rather than a static view of the social life; it is al- 
ready in the High School curriculum, and _ finally there are 
many teachers amply prepared on the historical side who might 
with a little effort get a fair preparation on the sociological 
side. My conclusion is, therefore, that for the present at 
least sociological principles can best be taught in the High 
School through history ; and I will add that it is my conviction 
that courses in history generally, whether in High School or in 
college, would often gain in cultural value if taught from the 
sociological point of view. 

For the sake of clearness a word must be said about the re- 
lations of history and sociology. Sciences are distinguished 
from each other by their problems. The problem of history, 
I take it to be, is ‘‘ What was the social reality in the past?’’— 
that is, past events and their connections. History is a con- 
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erete, descriptive science of the past of human society. The 
problem of sociology on the other hand is the laws or prinei- 
ples of the organization and evolution of society. It is an ab- 
stract, theoretical science of the social life. From this it might 
appear that sociology is a sort of abstract essence of history. 
And such it is in part, but it must be remembered that sociology 
also finds its material in contemporary social life, and in the 
customs and institutions of primitive and barbarous peoples. 
What is meant by ‘‘the sociological point of view’’ is, I trust, 
now clear. To teach history from the sociological point of 
view is to teach it so as to exhibit the laws or principles of 
social growth and development of social organization and fune- 
tioning; in other words, so as to exhibit the factors that create 
human history in the objective sense. 

A word must also be said about the equipment of the 
teacher who is to teach history from a sociological point of 
view. A thorough training in modern scientific history may 
be taken for granted, but I wish to emphasize the necessity of 
more than superficial training in sociology. At least two 
years should be spent in the study of the elements of sociology 
and of present sociological theory. It would be well also if 
to this were added some knowledge of the history of social 
theory, for an extensive knowledge of sociological literature 
ean alone give a proper perspective and the balance which 
comes therefrom, and would often prevent the putting forward 
of theories which have been tried and found wanting. It is 
not impossible, however, for a teacher of history who has al- 
ready left college or university to gain by well directed private 
reading a substantial equivalent of such two years’ study of 
sociology in a university. 

The first requisite for teaching history from the sociologi- 
eal point of view is that the history be not one-sided—that is, 
the history must be a broad history of all phases of a people’s 
life, not of one phase, such as internal government and inter- 
national relations. While political history is extremely im- 
portant for teaching concretely the elements of political 
science, it is extremely deficient for illustrating those deeper 
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psychological and biological factors with which the sociologist 
is concerned. The student must be shown the domestic, the 
religious, the industrial, and the cultural phases of a people’s 
social life, as well as the political; and all these must be shown 
to constitute a complex unity, which can not be understood ex- 
cept as a unity. In other words the social life of a people 
must be presented as a unity with all of its phases interdepend- 
ent, none to be understood apart from the other. Texts that 
presented this view of history used to be rare, but fortunately 
they are becoming more common every day so that there is no 
longer any excuse for teaching special social history (say po- 
litical history) when general social history is wanted. 

Again, the view of history should be extended in time as 
wéll as ‘‘all-sided’’ if it is to illustrate best sociological princi- 
ples. It is true that the intensive study of any epoch, no mat- 
ter how brief, may be made to illustrate such principles abund- 
antly. But in general it is true that the longer the period 
which it is studied the more social factors and principles are 
brought to light. For this reason, it is probable that the 
course in history best adapted to illustrate sociological princi- 
ples is a course in general European History, including ancient, 
medieval and modern. Such a course, if dealing with the 
social life of European peoples upon all sides, would become 
practically a history of the development of western civilization, 
and could be made an invaluable aid to the comprehension of 
the factors in social evolution. A partial exception to the high 
valuation which the sociologist would place on such a course 
in general history must be made in favor of nineteenth century 
history. The nineteenth century was a_ tremendously 
dynamic epoch, and in some respects greater progress was 
made during it than during all preceding recorded history. 
The history of the nineteenth century, therefore, is well suited 
to illustrate the factors of social change, to exhibit the forces 
which made and remake human societies. Hence, also, Ameri- 
ean history from the earliest settlements down to the present. 
but particularly again in the nineteenth century, can be made 
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to serve splendidly to illustrate the factors in social develop- 
ment. 

But the most momentous question in teaching history from 
a sociological point of view is, What theory of the social life 
shall be taught? The reply is that much can and should be 
done to prevent one-sided views of the social life. | While the 
theory of society is not yet in a settled condition. both history 
and sociology teach that one-sided views of the social life are 
not justified. Yet these one-sided views prevail, both to the 
bane of social theory and social practice, and it must be the 
task of the general social sciences, history and sociology, to cor- 
rect these. The most prevalent of these one-sided views of 
the social life today is the economic conception of social evolu- 
tion, the so-called ‘‘materialistie conception of history,”’ or, as 
I would prefer to call it, ‘‘economie determinism.’’ This is 
the view, advocated by Karl Marx and his followers, that ‘‘the 
method of production of the material life determines the so- 
social, political and spiritual life-process in general.’’ With 
this formula, his followers declare, Marx did for social evolu- 
tion what Darwin did for organie evolution—reveal its essen- 
tiallaw. Here, then, is a spurious sociology which is shouted 
from the housetops by the Marxian socialists of today, and 
even accepted by many who have no sympathy with the social- 
istic movement. I ean not stop to criticise this economic view 
of social evolution except to say that scientific sociology finds 
no warrant for regarding economie factors as detriminative of 
all the rest of the social life, but finds rather that biological 
and psychological, not economic, elements are fundamental in 
the social life. And I imagine that practically all historians 
would say that history would have to be very much distorted 
in order to give such all-importance to economic factors as the 
Marxians claim. This is not saying, of course, that economic 
factors are not important in social evolution, but it is saying 
that history taught with a proper sociological perspective will 
assign to economie factors in the historical process their proper 
place alongside of many other factors that equally determine 
the social life of man. 
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It is the same with all the other one-sided theories of social 
evolution. Men like Buckle have claimed that geographical 
factors are determinative of all else in the social life. But 
geographical factors can be shown to play only a small part in 
determining social forms and social changes; and history 
taught from the sociological point of view will give them their 
due place without attempting to reduce the historical process 
to geographical terms. It is the same with the racial theories 
which Buckle denounced. No doubt ‘‘blood tells’’ in history, 
and racial heredity is a factor which must be taken into ac- 
count in studying social occurrences. But to explain the so- 
cial life of a people wholly in terms of their racial blood is a 
procedure without warrant in history or sociology. Ideologi- 
eal conceptions of history are no better than the other one- 
sided theories of social evolution. Hegel and some other phil- 
osophers of history have attempted to show that the historical 
movement has been determined by the evolution of certain 
leading ideas. But while ideas and beliefs have been true 
forces in history of which the historian and sociologist must 
take account, to conceive of social evolution as wholly or even 
dominantly an evolution of ideas is utterly to misconceive its 
nature. The same thing would have to be said, of course. 
of any attempt to interpret history dominantly in terms of re- 
ligious beliefs and practices, or in terms of political forms and 
ideals. Finally, a word must be said about the great man 
theory of history, or, as I should prefer to eall it, the individ- 
ualistiec conception of social evolution. According to this 
theory the social life is shaped chiefly, if not exclusively, by 
the achievements of a few great personalities. Perhaps on 
account of its detailed study of events ,and also on account of 
the science being burdened in the past by literary men more 
interested in the dramatic than in exact scientifie truth, history 
has at times come more perilously near endorsing their view 
of social evolution than any other. The trouble with this 
view of history is that it leaves out of account the strong and 
deep undercurrents in a people’s life which shape, not only 
social institutions, but even the great men themselves to whom 
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such great social potency is attributed. There is, no doubt, a 
place for the influence of individuality, personality, in socia} 
evolution, and history taught from the sociological point of 
view will give it its due place without disregarding the deeper 
forces which shape the social life of peoples. In short, history 
taught from the sociological point of view will give due weight 
to all of the factors evident in the historical process, such as 
geographical, racial, economic, intellectual, political, religious 
and personal; and thus will give a sane and balanced view of 
the social life as the outcome of many forces working together 
in a camplex process of evolution. If this can be done the 
one-sided views of the social life which now afflict, and often 
menace, society would soon disappear; and this I take to be a 
practical aim of both the historian and the sociologist. 

In conclusion, I hope that I have showed you that so- 
ciology and history are so intimately related that the one can 
be taught through the other; that for the purposes of training 
for citizenship it is possible to teach through the medium of 
history sane and well-balanced views of the social life. Of 
course, how well this will be done in any particular instance 
will depend largely upon the training which the teacher has 
had in both history and sociology. That it is desirable that it 
should be done both from the point of view of culture and of 
citizenship seems to me beyond question. 

CHARLES A. ELLWOOD. 
University of Missouri. 

Note—In connection with the above paper the following 
books in sociology may be suggested to teachers of history for 
a short (say a year’s) course of reading: Ross, Foundations of 
Sociology (Macmillan $1.25); Ross, Social Psychology (Mac- 
millan $1.50); McDougall, Introduction to Social Psychology 
(London: Methuen & Co. $1.25); Giddings, Descriptive and 
Historical Sociology (Macmillan $1.75). For a two years’ 
course of reading the following works should be added: Flint, 
History of the Philosophy of History (Scribner’s $3.50) ; For- 
rest, The Development of Western Civilization (Univ. of Chi- 
eago Press $2.00); Sumner, Folkways (Ginn & Co., $2.00); 
Barth, Die Philosophie der Geschichte als Sociologie (Leipzig; 
Reisland, through Stehert of New York, $1.75.) 
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